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1.8% of 
Deposits Invested 


Add to your 






Self-liquidating Eligible Loans 





by this simple plan 


WHY not help your home town’s worthy and reliable industry as 
well as general national recovery by extending added credit on an 
unquestioned secured basis? This can be easily accomplished through 


the use of DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


New Or.eans, La. 
118 No. Front St. 





Field Warehouse receipts. 


Many industries today have oppor- 
tunities for the sale and distribution 
of their manufactured goods, but 
plants are idle or running short time 
for lack of money to convert their 
inventory of raw materials into fin- 
ished product and place it on the 
market. 

Many of these manufacturers have 
ample inventory of basic commodities 
that could be pledged as security. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corpo- 
ration takes custody of the inventory 
in the customer’s own plant, without 
the cost of removal. Negotiable ware- 
house receipts are issued and made 
readily available as collateral to a 
bank loan, which loan is rediscount- 
able through the Federal Reserve and 
is self-liquidating. 

' Douglas-Guardian Ware- 
house Corporation is a 
nation-wide organization 
whose management and per- 





sonnel is comprised of thoroughly 
competent warehousemen with years 
of practical experience. The company 
holds qualifying certificates from the 
secretaries of state authorizing its 
operation in twenty-one states. The 
operations conform legally in_ every 
respect to the requirements of the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act and 
afford full and unquestioned third- 
party bailment. 

Holders of Douglas-Guardian 
warehouse receipts are protected 
by insurance fully covering ware- 
housemen’s legal liability. 

The Douglas-Guardian plan offers 
a proven and practical means for 
extending credit with absolute safety 
and is sufficiently flexible to meet 
most any practical need. 

Application to any of our 
several offices for general 
information will be given 
immediate attention. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 


Mapison, Wis. 
155 E. Wilson St. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
222 W. Adams St. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
407 Temple Bldg. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Eason Bldg. 
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Datuas, TExAs 
707 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
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Perhaps YOU need one 
of these audits, too 


URING recent years, the F & D has been called upon 
D to analyze the insurance coverages of hundreds of 
banks. Some of the situations disclosed by these audits . 
have been astounding, to say the least. 


For example, many banks which had enjoyed a considerable 
growth were found not to have made the adjustments 
necessary to bring their insurance protection into line with 
the increased loss exposure resulting from such growth. 
Others were found to lack certain essential forms of pro- 
tection, while at the same time they carried large amounts 
of insurance against relatively unimportant hazards. In 
many cases it was found possible, through a re-arrange- 
ment of coverages, to improve a bank’s protection without 
increasing its premium outlay. 


What about your insurance coverages? Are they up-to-date 
in form, as well as in amount? Do they cover every pos- 
sible source of loss? Are you positive you are not paying 
for more insurance than you need with regard to certain 
hazards? 


The best interests of your bank demand that these ques- 
tions be answered promptly and authoritatively. We will 
gladly have one of our specialists give you this information 
at any time that will be convenient to you, and without 
placing you under the slightest obligation. May we have 
the pleasure of serving you? 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS THEFT AND GLASS INSURANCE 
193 
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The Advertisement 


WHICH BRINGS DIRECT RESULTS 


You are invited 


19th Annual Convention 
Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, New York 
Sept. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1934 


Theme: How to Meet Re- 
covery’s Demand for Finan- 
cial Information 


Program—original, unique — 
Built as an editor would 
build a publication 


Financial advertising — with 
emphasis on buying; selling; 
publicandcustomer relations 


Four general sessions 


Eight department sessions with 
review at a general session 


Reservation and Information 
PRESTON E. REED 


Executive Secretary 
231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Has Paid its Way 


When an organization gains strength 
with passing years there must be reason for 
its existence. The Financial Advertisers 
Association has proved its right to live. It 
has some very definite aims, not the least of 
which is the development of mutual contact 
for the improvement of all financial adver- 
tising. Such co-operation has been unques- 
tionably a factor in making advertising less 
competitive; more constructive; resulting in 
a wider circle of influence and more general 
acceptance. The advertisement which brings 
direct results has paid its way; but that which 
creates closer relations and better understand- 


ing between financial institutions and the 


public needs no economic justification. The 
ability of the association to inculcate this 


thought into advertising is the measure of 


Written in 1927 by one of 
the nation’s leading bankers. 


its success.” 


Come to Buffalo 


Next September! You will participate in 
a Convention that is not an expense, but 


A Real Investment 














Next Month 





Irritations Removed 


This discussion of policies 
and procedure is entered into 
by three bankers. One banker 
tells six of his ‘‘pet peeves.’’ 
The other two bankers tell him 
what to do about it. These are 
practical cases and the policies 
and procedure suggested have 
been tested and found success- 
ful. 


Better Credit Reports 


A recent meeting of the 
Robert Morris Associates re- 
vealed some methods by which 
better credit reports can be 
procured from other banks. Ed- 
win C. Mack has further in- 
vestigated this subject and gives 
our readers in the next issue 
five definite suggestions which, 
if handled as routine, will se- 
eure better results from credit 
inquiry. 


Good Collection Record 


In these days when note col- 
lections mean so much, the 
article by Dirk P. De Young, 
outlining the experience of the 
Rahway National Bank of Rah- 
way, N. J., will be specially 
helpful. The policy this bank 
has followed is applicable in 
any locality. 


Managing For Profits 


A broad survey of develop- 
ments in industry and banking 
reveals new problems and also 
discloses policies that will en- 
able bank executives to sur- 
mount the difficulties. Six poli- 
cles are suggested. 
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Equipment 


More attention must be given 
to equipiment during the next 
few years when costs must not 
only be known but must be re- 
duced. It is going to be diffi- 
eult to make economies by re- 
duced wages and so economies 
must be sought after by the 
use of improved equipment. 
Each issue of this magazine 
treats this subject from a prac- 
tical standpoint by giving the 
experiences of those banks that 
have made improvements with 
good success. 


More Local Loans 


While the figures show that a 
liberal percentage of bank de- 
posits are invested in loans, 
the task of securing better lo- 
eal loans will never be com- 
pleted. That is why each issue 
contains the experiences of 
bankers who have found new 
sources of loans or found ways 
of improving the credit stand- 
ings and the earnings of present 
customers. 


The Changing Picture 


Since the publication of the 
first edition for 1934 of the 
Blue Book, not so many changes 
are reported in this number. 
Each succeeding issue, however, 
will publish the changes as they 
accumulate and the only way 
to keep up to date as to which 
banks are operating in a way 
that collections and other items 
may be sent to them, is to com- 
pare the changes in the back of 
each issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly with the most 
recent issue of the Blue Book. 
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It’s The Next Thing To 
Mental Telepathy 


© Your 


Teller cannot read your bookkeeper’s mind 
but with Telautographs he can read the bookkeeper’s 
handwritten messages, regarding customers’ ‘‘bal- 
ances’, as rapidly as the bookkeeper writes them. 
And, of course, the bookkeeper can read the teller’s 
handwritten inquiries regarding balances at the very 

No copying, no ‘“‘re- instant the teller writes them. The two departments 
peat-backs,” no verbal may be separated by a wall, several floors, or, as 
misunderstandings! ® in the case of a branch office, by several miles 
delibly written messages in ¢ 5 —it makes no difference. All messages are 


the sender’s own handwriting %, ad -_ delivered instantly. 

fix responsibility —leave no room S, Bennet. Tost! 

for doubt—no chance for “‘buck- Sy SF 4 = 
passing.’’ Messages, being written, are % The System Shown Will 
delivered instantly, even though the re- My Cost You 

ceiving operator may be momentarily absent 5 6 g 

or engaged —without interruption of other work. 


Per Day 


Messages are delivered silently and se- 
cretly —an important point for banks 
No overheard conversations to embar 


rass customers and destroy good will. Bookkeeper 


There’s a Telautograph Man near you. 
May we send him---now? No obligation! 


ee 


ee 


16 ‘West Sixty-First St.. 





(Rand M€Nally 
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Over 16,000 Banks 
Help To Finance Recovery 


95.8% Of Deposits Invested 


OT only have 16,223  indi- 
N vidual banks made a splendid 

recovery since March 1933, 
but they are responding to the need 
of the government and business for 
financing the recovery of other busi- 
ness. Evidence of this is to be found 
in the figures now available for the 
first time in the first 1934 edition of 
the Blue Book. These figures show 
that 19.4% of deposits is in govern- 
ment bonds, 241% in ‘‘other 
bonds’’, and 52.3% is in loans. This 
is more than twice as large a 
percentage of governments as _ is 
common. This increase is due to 
the needs of the government for 
funds to pay CWA workers and to 
maintain other recovery activities 
of the administration. 

The 24.1% in other bonds is a 
reasonable percentage and is definite 
indication that the banks are not 
depressing the capital markets by 
selling bonds as they might easily 
be tempted to do. 

By holding municipals, rails, and 
utilities, the banks help the bond 
market, and so aid all business. 

How evident it is that no great 
national movement can be successful 
without the aid of the thousands of 
local banks. The government must 
depend on them for the flotation of 
its huge loans. 

Of the 16,223 banks, 5,305 are 
national, 10,611 are state or trust 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


companies, and 307 are private 
banks. However, this number is in- 
creased to 19,382 when the branches, 
industrial and Morris Plan Banks, 
Federal Reserve Banks, Federal 
Land Banks, Federal Home Loan 
Banks, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks are added. 

There was a marked decline dur- 
ing the last months of the year 
in the number of banks operating 
on a restricted basis. While at one 
time, there were some 1,500 managed 
by conservators, at the end of the 
year there were only 464. The 
comptroller reports payments made 
by the banks into the temporary 
Federal Deposit Insurance Fund as 
of December 30, aggregated $14,- 
934,000. 

Whereas, in 1933, only 95% of 
the deposits of all of the banks in 
the country were invested in loans, 
governments, and other bonds, nearly 
96% (95.8%) is now employed. In 
other words, the banks now find it 
unnecessary to maintain the liquidity 
of previous years. The banks were 


The highly significant figures 
many others, are revealed by an analysis of the latest 
complete reports of all American banks as tabu- 


lated from the first 1934 edition of the Blue Book. 
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holding, at the beginning of the year, 
only 18.6% of deposits in cash, 
whereas in 1933, they held 19.6%. 
In the December 1932 issue of 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly, we 
published a compilation which show- 
ed that during an eight-year period 
(from 1924 to 1931), the banks in 
Chicago which succeeded in weather- 
ing the storm, had a little less than 
9% invested in governments. During 
that same period, their percentage 
of deposits in cash was between 20% 
and 23% as compared to 19.2% now. 
Of the depositors’ money, taking 
the banks of the country as a whole, 
24.1% is now invested in other 
bonds. Comparing this figure with 
the open Chicago banks for the eight- 
year period, we find that it is right 
in line, for the average during that 
period did not fall below 21% and 
did not go much higher than 25%. 
However, the percentage of deposi- 
tors’ money invested in all bonds 
(ineluding both governments and 
others), is highér this year than it 
has been since 1926 when complete 
consolidated statements were first 


shown here, and 









Banks Of Deposit Listed In Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 


FIRST 1934 EDITION 


Enumerated by States, classified by amount of deposits 


A—$25,000,000 and over C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 E—$250,000 to $500,000 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 F—Under $250,000 


% Sitagneonen a A 




















State A B c D E F Total UnderCon- State A 















servator B c D E F Total yp 
Alabama 1 4 22 25 41 128 221 3 | Montana 4 15 12 28 71 130 
Alaska 3 6 2 1 12 Nebraska 1 7 18 27 83 343 479 7 
Arizona 2 8 3 4 1 18 Nevada 1 2 6 2 2 13 
Arkansas 4 17 17. 38 163 239 5 |New Hampshire i § w@ a2 Fs &@ HF 
California (Ex. Los A. New Jersey (Ex. vay Gi eee , 
& San Fr.) ; a 63 53 65 49 242 10 & Patterson) 162 88 54 25 378 = 
Los Angeles aa 1 8 Jersey City ; 3 3 TT 
San Francisco 9 2 1 12 Newark + 6 8 3 1 22 
California cn ann anes oe ae a ee ef 
Colorado (Ex. Den. = 3 1 17 +2 92 «153 9g |New Jersey 12 60 a 93 S57 26 426 jj 
Denver 3 2 1 2 10 1 | New Mexico 7 12 18 43 
Colorado 2 Re Se ae | “"— ve ee Buf. 
Conn. (Ex. Bridgeport, Hartford & & Syracuse) 4 77 286 155 147 61 730 7 
New Haven) 2 34 82 21 12 #18 ~ 169 Shane a Ti a 
Bridgeport Se. 3 8 Brooklyn ’ -2 2 31 
Hartford 3 6 3 1 1 2 17 Buffalo 5 1 2 2 10 
New Haven he ,  . , New York City 4 2726 #6 4 ; 109 | 
Connecticut 9 49 87 2 15 21 26 remand 
Delaware (eo ht 3 Oa Cc a gat ack seen: wade salts ead: nae 
Dist. of Columbia 2 8 10 1 21 3 |New York 89 122 322 164 151 63 911 4 
Florida 1 5 29 21 21 70 147 4 | North Carolina 2 4 30 42 32 133 243 «4 
Georgia (Ex.Atl.) | 3 21 27 40 204 296 5 | North Dakota 2 14 8 26 86163 213} 
Atlanta I 2 1 4 8 Ohio (Ex. Cin., Clev., Columbus 
Georgia : 3s = 2 2. as os 6! eo” ;2 oS Se SS . 
Idaho 2 9 5 14 - 34 64 1 Cleveland 3 2 1 1 8 | 
Illinois(Ex.Chicago) 10 102 112 167 422 813 23 | Columbus - 2 3 2 1 9 
Chicago $ 4 18 7 6 3 49 Toledo 1 4 2 I 5 
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' Ilinois 5 20 120 119 173 425 862 23 | Ohio 11 22 «#122 «#4128 «©6168 «6216 «= 667 3 
Indiana (Ex. Indple.) | 11 67 88 105 282 553 19 | Oklahoma 3 4 34 43 95 244 423 
Indianapolis 5 4 3 3 “ 20 quan G (Ex. Port.) A 1 9 23 19 53 105 3 

Indiana 1 16 71 91 108 286 573 40 eee Pre. eee ee SN 
lowa 1 7 48 104 164 383 707 41 | Oregon ocean 2 1 10 23 20 54 110 3 
K. 5 41 64 135 510 755 Penn. (Ex. Phil., Pitts., 
Tettedey (Ea. Lou.) 1 44 64 87 217 413 ; BS amr rr 1. 7 7 231 " 7 = ’ 
“ee adelphia 
Louisville i SIO Se fa 2 on ae oe ie 
Kentucky 1 6 48 67 87 218 427 6 Scranton 1 5 3 10 
ore, fF ee GS CS ltete 25 71 388 244 196 146 1070 % 
ee ee eee aos) Rhode Island 
7 5 
Maine 6 2 
Maryland (Ex. Balt.) ; 2 2 BB @ Ot 7 betes “2 a an a: Se oe 
Baltimore Le a a a. eR 3 Wl 18 1 68 19 & 
Maryland 5 14 40 44 35 43 181 #47 |South Dakota 14 13 27 #156 «6210 2 
| Mass. (Ex. Boston, Cane pate Tennessee 4 7 20 35 56 208 330 «5 
field, Worcester) 3 100 48 19 10 346 2 Texas (Ex. Dallas 
Boston 13, 16 7 1 1 39 & Houston) 1 17 83 103 221 504 929 35 
Cambri 2 3 | 9 Dallas : 2 4 2 10 
i ; 5 7 Houston 2 6 4 1 13 i 





ee 5 25 91 103 222 506 952 5 
Massachusetts 23 127 179 50 20 10 409 3 | Utah 6 5 11 14 23 59 1 
Michigan (Ex.Det.) |! 7 6&7 56 9 164 386 129 vaeene 7 @ 17 «27 6 93 3 
Detroit ae I , i Virginia CE (Ex Rich.) 7 53 65 80 103 308 ° 
) Michigan 4 10 67 56 91 165 393 130 | Richmond tS et ee ae ee ee 
Minn. (Ex. Minpls. Virginia snes @eeas nm 3 
& St. Paul) 3 40 7 154 376 651 6 | Washington(Ex.Seattle) 5 21 23 4 99 194 4 
a ef ae ! : 19 Seattle ae 5 1 T 
St. Pa es 5 5 2 3 17 oye —— 
cr ier eee Re eee ee Gt : 7 22 2 .owe 
> Mississippi 2 «63057 101 213 Wisconsin (Ex. Mil). 10 6 106 155 281 618 | 
Missouri (Ex. Kans. City Milwaukee i 5 6 2 28 
& St. Louis) 4 36 67 #%J18 488 713 4 — — — — — — — FG 
Kansas City 2 5 6 10 2 2 27 Wisconsin 2 11 78 11 161 283 «4646 «|! 
St. Louis 4 6 17 2 1 30 | | Wyoming 13 9 16 24 62 
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published in the Blue Book. The 
percentage this year is 43.5. In 1933 
the percentage was 41. In 1926 it 
was 30.9. 

The ratio of resources to deposits 
is higher now than it was in 1926. 
In fact, only two years during the 
last nine have shown a slightly 
higher ratio than the one that exists 
now. The 1934 figures show that 
resources are 122.6% of deposits. 
In 1926 the ratio was 120.7%. In 
1930 there was a margin of 24.5% 
of resources above deposits and in 
1933 the margin was 23.8%., During 
all of the other years since 1926 the 
ratio was smaller. 

When we compare 1934 with 1933, 
we find that the banks’ position has 
been greatly improved. For ex- 
ample in 1933 capital and surplus 
(net worth) was 7.5% of total 
resources, whereas in 1934 it has 
doubled. It is now 15.38%. 

While a great many small banks 
have been closed during the past 
ten years, the new figures for banks 
of deposit analyzed by size show that 
the smaller banks still dominate in 
numbers. At the beginning of this 
year, the smallest classification of 
banks, which includes only those 
with less than $250,000 in deposits, 
represented 43% of the total num- 
ber. This was an increase in per- 
centage of 10.57% over 1930. 

The classification of the very larg- 
est banks also showed an increase 
as compared to the beginning of 
1930, but that increase was, of 
course, small. It was .32%. The 
other classifications show a loss. The 
largest banks are those with $25,- 
000,000 in deposits and over. The 
next classification includes those 
with $5,000,000 to $25,000,000. There 
we have a slight decrease, the per- 


Number Of Banks 


Ratios Of 1934 Compared With An 8-Year Study Of Chicago Banks 


Closed Banks 
1924-28 | 


Governments to Deposit» 

Cash to Deposits 

Capital and Surplus to Deposits 
Other Bonds to Deposits 

All Bonds to Deposits 

Loans to Deposits 

% of Deposits Invested 


Chicago Banks Only 
As Reported in Dec. 1932 Issue 


1929-31 





All Banks 
in 


Open Banks America 


1924-28 1934 


19.4% 
19.2% 
13.9% 
24.1% 
43.5% 
52.3% 
95.8% 


1929-31 


86.37% 95.52% 


(Leans and All Bonds) : 


centage of total banks now being 
4.67%. Banks with $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 represent 16.93%. Banks 
with $500,000 to $1,000,000 are 
14.52%. Banks with $250,000 to 
$500,000 are 19.18%. 


However, we must recognize that 
there has been a marked readjust- 
ment of business communities. 
Whereas some years ago a com- 
munity was generally represented 
by one town and its surrounding 
country, now a community is very 
often represented by one large town 
or city, surrounded by a number of 
smaller places that formerly had 
banks but now have none. People 
are inclined to go longer distances 
since they have automobiles and good 
roads and they enjoy trading in the 
larger centers, as a rule. This has 
resulted in foreing banks of the 
larger centers to accommodate a 
larger territory. Consequently, we 
have fewer banks. 


While it is a painful process to 
eliminate any business concern, it 
has been necessary to eliminate a 


Compared By Sizes 


Jan. 1930 Jan. 1934! Gain or Loss 


Size In Deposits 


$25,000,000 and over 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 
$250,000 to $500,000 
Under $250,000 


% of total % of total 


20.28 


% 
+.32 


—.317—3.34 
—3.35 
) —3.15 


% 
1.26 


4.98 


1.58 
4.67 
16.93 


17.67 14.52 





22.89 
32.43 


19.18 
43.00 


—3.717+3.71 
+10.57 
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large number of banks in order to 
synchronize the banking business 
with the recasting of community 
boundaries. This has been done, of 
course, by a natural process, which 
is perhaps after all, the best way. 

An announcement from the Farm 
Credit Administration states that 
half a billion dollars have been 
loaned to American farmers.by the 
Federal Land Banks since the or- 
ganization of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration last May. This half 
billion dollars has been distributed 
in 200,000 loans on farms in every 
part of the country. Loans, the re- 
port states, are being made at the 
rate of 2,600 a day. Of a half billion 
loaned since last May, $140,000,000 . 
was loaned in the month of Febru- 
ary. This is a new peak for any 
month since the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration took charge. 

About two-thirds of the money . 
was advanced by the Federal Land 
Banks on their own account and the 
balance was loaned by the banks for 
the land bank commissioner. This 
shows a rapid taking over of land 
loans by the governmental agency. 

Considerable progress is indicated 
by a report of Wm. I. Myers, gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in the receipt of applications 
for farm production loans. There 
are 650 production credit associa- 
tions already organized and chart- 
ered with $70,000,000 in capital 
Each of these local associations is 
authorized to endorse well-secured 
notes of farmers for production 
loans, which notes may then be dis- 
eounted with Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks if desired. Each 
credit association may discount paper 
up to 5 times its capital. 
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This safe is divided into five hori- 
zontal sections. Numbering them 
from the top down, they contain the 
following: 1 Inactive ledger cards; 
2 Active signature cards; 3 Active 
ledger cards; 4 Inactive signature 
cards; 5 Filled ledger cards. 


OMPLETE fire protection for 
C customers’ signature cards 

and ledger cards is but one of 
many advantages resulting from the 
installation of new and revolutionary 
filing equipment by the Central Sav- 
ings Bank, of Union Square, New 
York City, according to Vice Presi- 
dent William Bader. 

The new equipment occupies less 
floor space than that formerly used, 
is much more accessible and presents 
a more up-to-date and attractive ap- 
pearance. 

When it was decided to make a 
change, the engineers and efficiency 
experts of a prominent safe manu- 
facturer were called into consulta- 
tion with officials of the bank. As a 
result of their deliberations and find- 
mgs, one safe was designed and 
manufactured which embodied all of 
the features they desired. This safe 
was installed and subjected to a 
lengthy test under actual working 
conditions. Such careful planning 


had been done in designing the orig- 
inal that no suggestion of modifica- 
tion was considered when the final 
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Photo Ccourtesy—Remington Rand 


against 





order for seven additional safes was 
placed. 

The trial made at the bank was 
to determine the convenience, ac- 
cessibility, efficiency and appearance 
of the equipment. An identical safe 
was subjected to exhaustive tests by 
the manufacturer to determine the 





Seven Advantages Of 
This Equipment 


1 Complete fire protection. 
2 Less floor space required. 


3 Increased convenience for 


tellers. 


4 Improved 
equipment. 


appearance of 


5 Eight cabinets replace 14 
10-tray steel desks, 14 two-hour 
safes and two safe files. 

6 The finish of the new cabi- 
nets harmonizes with the interior 
decoration of the bank. 

7 Each cabinet houses 22,000 
signature cards, 22,000 open ac- 
count ledger cards and 11,000 
filled ledger cards. 
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Savings Records Safe And 
Convenient 


In This Special 
Fire-proof Cabinet 


By ROBERT K. DORAN 


Realizing the near-tragedy that would result 
from the burning of savings ledger cards 
in cabinets that would not protect them 
fire, 
cabinets specially designed and built. 
These cabinets are now available to others. 


this bank had fire-proof 


degree of protection it gave the con- 
tents, in the event of fire. It with- 
stood a searing furnace temperature 
of 2,300 degrees F., in an official 
Underwriters test, for four hours 
and 51 minutes before the interior 
reached 300 degrees F. Such an in- 
tense temperature would never be 
experienced for so long a period even 
in the most destructive conflagration, 
while 300 degrees would in no way 
damage the contents. 

The present equipment consists of 
eight such safe-cabinets, and these 
replaced 17 ten-tray steel desks, with- 
out insulation, and 14 two-hour safes 
on which the trays rested during 
banking hours. Two drawer safe 
files were also replaced which had 
been located at the side of the safes. 
This old equipment was formerly 
housed in several cages and was in- 
conveniently located for the tellers 
at the rear of the cage. The new 
safes are located for the convenience 
of the tellers, determined by the 
numerical divisions they serve. 

The present equipment is of grain 
mahogany finish with chromium 
hardware and harmonizes perfectly 
with the interior decoration of the 
bank. Each safe is five feet high, 
which permits an unobstructed view 

(Continued on page 240) 
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The “breakdown” of items on this 
deposit slip speeds the handling of 
commercial accounts. The block 
number 1 and the exchange desk 
stamp simplify the bookkeepers’ 
work, Exchange collections have 
been increased 30%. 


Y UTILIZING photography 
B and other new systems and 

machinery, our bank has sub- 
stantially abbreviated routine and 
reduced expenses while developing 
a faster, smoother, and more flexible 
system of internal operations. A 
large proportion of our work is now 
on a one-run basis. 

It was found, sometime ago, that 
while deposits generally were de- 
clining, our total activity of ac- 
counts remained practically constant 
because our customers and others 
were purchasing goods and materials 
in small lots and paying often, meet- 
ing and receiving rent in frequent 
small installments, and depositing 
checks at closer intervals. 

With opportunities for earnings 
falling off, the bank’s officers saw 
the need for turning unusual atten- 
tion to the costs of handling this 
continuing heavy load of transac- 
tions. 

From this necessity have come 
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A cheap sulphite 
bond, 16 pound 


for this form. 


economies and improvements which 
might have gone undiscovered. 

The Lake Shore Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank serves a central industrial, 
retail and residential section of im- 
portance, immediately north of the 
Chieago Loop district. During one 
month of last year, our bookkeeping 
section—to acquaint the reader with 
the scale of our operations—han- 
dled 123,201 debit and 16,882 credit 
items; the clearings section (proof 
department), 140,087 items (in and 
out); and the transit section, 34,557 
items. Deposits of the bank, at that 
time were approximately 
$4,700,000.00; and total 
resources were approxi- 
mately $5,431,000.00. 
With this brief picture 
of our particular situa- 
tion, we shall proceed to 
describe the mode of op- 
erations developed during 
the past three years. 


How the proof and transit work of the Lake Shore 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, was shortened by 
changes in equipment is described in this, the 
first of two articles by the department manager. 






Profits Are , 
Now Possible 


Since New Equipment 


Was Installed. 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


A head paying teller and four 
cages, each paying and receiving for 
any account, are the primary sources 
of customers’ incoming items. 

Special provision, however, is 
made on days when the presentation 
of great numbers of checks on one 
or more of our payroll accounts is 
expected, by means of added cages 
in our basement banking room, 
manned by a few extra men from 
other departments. Readily access- 
ible by staircase at the front of the 
bank, these tellers relieve the main 
eages of waiting-lines which would 







































































































Deposits are proved as 
rapidly as they come from 
the checking desk, before 
being sorted. 
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impede the regular service to cus- 
tomers. 

In receiving deposits, our tellers 
are now responsible only for the cur- 
rency and for the correctness of 
endorsements: they need not scru- 
tinize deposits for footing or checks 
for exchange charges or even make 
sure all checks listed actually accom- 
pany the deposit slip. 

Merely taking out the bills and 
coin, they substitute an initialed cash 
ticket which evidences their verifica- 
tion of its amount and genuineness; 
and the deposits are passed to the 
proof department without further 
handling. 

They are then checked for ex- 
change and for accurate listing on 
the deposit slips as to destination of 
item. In the case of a depositor who 
has neglected to enter his various 
items in the appropriate columns of 
the deposit slip, or listed one or more 
items erroneously, the clerk marks 
each stray item with one of the char- 
acters of-a simple code, indicating its 
proper classification as a_ transit, 
city, us, or New York item. On tran- 
sit items of over $100, the number of 
days the item will be in transit is 
marked upon the slip as well. 

These steps simplify the work of 
the bookkeepers and of the. analysis 
department. Payment against uncol- 
lected funds is forestalled; and ac- 
tually 30% more exchange charges 
are collected, on the average, than 
when this operation was included in 
the receiving tellers’ duties. 

As deposits are checked, a second 
clerk proves them on a new accumu- 
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Large Activity Book 
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Under the present sys- 
tem, a smaller personnel 
handles the work—with 
a marked reduction in 
handling time per item, 
The “Large Activity 
Book” indicated on the 
graph will be described 
in the second article to 
appear in an early issue 
of Rand M°Nally Bank- 
ers Monthly. 


CHicaco Correy. 
Feperac Reserve— 
N. ¥. CorRESPONDENTS 


lative totalling machine, making cor- 
rections—debit or ecredit—on any 
deposits exhibiting errors. They next 
pass to a clerk who sorts them ac- 


The Bank’s Problem 


Although deposits generally 
were declining, the activity of ac- 
counts remained constant because 
customers were buying more fre- 
quently and paying in smaller 
amounts. With earnings falling 
off, economies in the handling of 
transactions were necessary. 


How It Was Met 


1 Extra cages were opened 
near the vault in the basement to 
handle peak days for large pay- 
roll accounts. 


2 A “depression year” notwith- 
standing, a Recordak was in- 
stalled and the department com- 
pletely re-equipped with modern 
proving, tabulating and transit 
machines. 


3 All the operating depart- 
ments were consolidated into one 
“Distribution Department.” 


cording to their various destinations: 
the various tellers’ cash tickets, ‘‘on 
us’’ items, city bank items, Federal 
Reserve Bank items, items destined 
for our correspondents, cashiers’ 


oe pee Tre Frov or Irems Turoucn Tue Distaisution Dept. 


checks, and general items. 

We have found, through the prov- 
ing in of deposits, that our blocks 
can be made considerably larger and 
as a result we handle three blocks a 
day for our normal day’s activity. 
When one block is ready for balanc- 
ing, the proof clerk closes off her 
sheets and obtains a grand total of 
all the deposits she proved in. This 
becomes the total of deposits for the 
batch, and also the predetermined 
total against which to balance. 

The checks are then stamped. The 
small figure ‘‘1”’ or ‘‘2’’, inserted in 
the endorsing stamp, associates any 
check, which might later be returned 
on account of improper depositor’s 
endorsement, with a minimum num- 
ber of deposit tickets—the latter 
bearing the same batch number. 

Credits are given to the book- 
keepers as quiekly as they are proved 
in, eliminating delay. The block is 
then run for final distribution: the 
eash tickets of the various receivers 
are run up to obtain individual 
totals; the ‘‘on us’’ items are listed 
and given directly to the head book- 
keeper; the items of city banks are 
listed by bank on an up-feed tally- 
tape machine (‘‘Proving and Dis- 
tribution Machine’’), which gives a 
sheet listing, as well as a tape listing 
for the bank to which the checks will 
be sent. The transit items are not 
listed on the block sheet but are listed 
direetly on the transit letters as the 
items are being photographed by the 
Recordak ; only the totals being car- 
ried to complete the balancing of the 
block sheet. 
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A make-up is then taken of all the 
totals in chronological order, from 
the receiving tellers down to the mis- 
cellaneous items, which total balances 
with the total of the proof sheet. 

The work is then sorted around to 
the several departments, where the 
individual sortings lie until the end 
of the day. The accumulated pack- 
ages are then finally balanced for 
delivery to their various destinations. 

Before the installation of the pho- 
tographic equipment, three girls 
were fully occupied with transits. 
After the Recordak machine, was put 
in, one girl was able to handle all 
of the transits in a third of her day. 
An immediate and substantial sav- 
ing was effected. 

On a rental basis, the cost of the 
Reeordak (including camera device 
and a compact, portable projector) 
is no greater than the former sum of 
maintenance and depreciation on the 
displaced machines. A roll of film 
(16,000 exposures), including de- 
veloping, costs only a small amount. 
These are the sole expenses, except 
the small item of electricity ; and in 
three years’ operation, we have en- 
countered no mechanical trouble. 

The Recordak, of course, operates 
under almost perfectly controlled 
conditions of light, distance, and 
length of exposure, and its results 
are correspondingly dependable. The 
machine photographs all sizes and 
colors of check instantaneously, and 
other papers up to the size of a 10 
by 12 inch sheet. 

In sending transit letters to corre- 
spondent banks, we enclose a straight 
adding-machine list, without numer- 
ical identification or any other de- 
scription of items. 

Federal Reserve regulations re- 
quire A. B. A. numbers, as well as 
amounts, and both are handled simul- 
taneously on a tabulating transit 
machine (‘‘Visible Transit Ma- 
chine’’). 

The next step in the proof depart- 
ment is the proving in of the cashed 


This view of Mr. Vogel’s distribution 
department indicates how, in physical 
arrangement as well as plan of opera- 


tion, the work of the department is 


centered around the Recordak. 


checks by the various tellers. The 
tellers list their items on an adding 





How The Department 
Works 


1 Tellers are responsible only 
for currency and correctness of 
endorsements. 


2 Deposits are checked by a 
clerk for exchange and accurate 
listing, then proved and sorted by 
destination. 


3 Blocks can thus be made 
larger and three blocks a day are 
the normal volume. 


4 Bookkeepers receive credits 
as fast as they are proved, elimin- 
ating delay. 


5 The block is then run for 
final distribution, a make-up is 
taken of all totals in chronological 
order, and the work is sorted to 
the various departments. 


6 The photographic equip- 
ment has reduced personnel and 
time on transits to one-ninth. 


7 Note and draft tellers’ items 
are photographed front and back, 
before being returned to the cus- 
tomer. 





machine, dividing them on the regu- 
lar sheet into: (1) ‘‘on us’’ items; 



















































and (2) all other items. The proof 
teller then re-sorts according to va- 


rious classifications and balances . 


with the grand total. 


The ‘‘on us’’ items go directly to 
the bookkeepers via the head sorter— 
who merely rough-sorts the items by 
books. The city items are photo- 
graphed by means of our Recordak, 
éliminating any necessity of tellers 
keeping descriptions of items cashed. 
Reference is readily made by obtain- 
ing the index number from the proof 
sheet. 

It may be mentioned here that 
note and draft tellers’ items are also 
photographed, eliminating need for 
extra description of their items on 
seratchers in their cages. All re- 
turned items are also photographed, 
front and back, before mailing back 
to the depositing customer. 


When all work is proved in and 
distributed to the departments, the 
final recapitulation of the day takes 
place, and the various items are 
placed in envelopes for the clearing- 
house, Federal Reserve Bank, and so 
on, thus completing the proof phase 
of the task of our consolidated dis- 
tribution department, as well as the 
transit operations already described 
in detail. 

(How this modern, mechanized 
distribution department also handles 
clearings and bookkeeping operations 


will be told by Mr. Vogel in a second ~ 


article to appear in an early issue). 












































An Application Of Simple Psychology To 
Step Up 
Operating 


Routine 


By W. A. MILLICAN 


The list of merits and demerits on the next page keep this 
bank’s personnel constantly alert to improve customer 


service and operating efficiency. 


important factor in obtaining 

and holding business. Under 
the new NRA conditions, however, 
it assumes still greater importance. 

A satisfied customer expects and 
must get efficient, intelligent and 
courteous service. To advertise such 
service and not have it available 
when the new customer presents 
himself, is as foolish a procedure as 
a merchant advertising certain mer- 
chandise for sale when he has none 
in stock. 

Therefore, the problem of the day 
in obtaining new business and hold- 
ing old business is: Just how can a 
bank improve its personnel so that 
every employee will constantly be 
‘on his toes’ to such an extent that 
the service will be outstanding in the 
community ? 

The average bank of any size has 
a certain amount of department head 
supervision which gets about as close 
to the individual employee as is pos- 
sible without having a secret obser- 
vation system like that used in large 
‘ post offices. This supervision can go 
so far and then it ceases, for it is ob- 
viously impossible to observe every 
contact with the public. Likewise, it 
is not humanly possible for any 
supervisor to personally know about 
each piece of good work done by 
every individual working under him. 

Many employees have the attitude 
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that, inasmuch as they receive no 
credit for good deeds done, they like- 
wise will suffer no penalties for mis- 
deeds. In other words, if they lack 
that real spark of ambition that is 
lacking in so many, they too often 
extend themselves just enough to 
keep criticism from reaching their 
superior, take good eare of those cus- 
tomers they like personally, and let 
the rest fare as best they can. 


An employee of this caliber needs 
a system that will give him a visible 
inducement to put forth his best ef- 
forts constantly, as well as penalties 
for his shortcomings. 

As an illustration of what can be 
done, I will describe a system of 
merits and demerits which has oper- 
ated successfully at our downtown 
office for over a period of 10 years. 
It has served to keep the whole 
force in our bank constantly on the 
alert to put forth their very best 
efforts. They know good work will 
gain recognition and poor work will 
earry its penalties. 

We are told that our bank has a 


statewide reputation for friendliness 
and courtesy, and we believe this 
system has had a great deal to do 
with it. 

We originally tied up the sys- 
tem with our annual Christmas 
bonus, which had been a straight 
gift to every employee of 3% of his 
annual salary. Under the merit and 
demerit system, the total bonus for 
the bank is the same, but it is dis- 
tributed to each employee (officers 
not ineluded) in exact ratio to his 
total merits, less demerits, awarded 
during the year. 

The standing of each contestant 
is posted every month and as:an ad- 
ditional incentive, small cash prizes 
are awarded monthly to the one 
showing the greatest improvement 
over the previous month. 

The Christmas bonus was later dis- 
continued and we can honestly say 
the system worked almost as well 
without the cash rewards, because 
the employees were told that their 
merit and demerit standing would 
have considerable attention when 
the time came for salary increases 
and promotions. 

The system is designed to cover al- 
most every phase of banking service. 
You will note from the list of merits 
that it rewards punctuality, neat- 


Hard-fisted rules seldom get the whole-hearted 
cooperation which has resulted from this system of 
employee recognition used by the vice president of 
the Liberty Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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ness, courtesy, tactfulness, aggres- 
siveness, accuracy and solicitation of 
new business in all departments. It 
encourages self-education, enroll- 
ment in schools, public speaking, ac- 
tivity in employees’ affairs, sugges- 


tions for the betterment of office 
routine, elimination of overdrafts, 
reductions in eash on hand, and so 
on. 

Under the demerits, you find 
penalties that discourage the op- 


Merits And Demerits To Improve Operation 


GOOD SERVICE 


+ six months perfect attendance 
record. 

attendance at weekly employees 
elub meeting. 

making a 10-minute talk before 
elub. 

accepted full page article to 
house organ or bulletin. 
holding office for full term in 
employees club. 

special commendation of an em- 
ployee reported to an officer. 
reporting first any mistake in 
bank’s advertising. 

any new suggestion used by the 
bank in improving its service. 
graduation from any A. I. B. 
class or other educational course 
recognized by the bank. 

each time ledger or records are 
reported ‘‘excellent’’ by audi- 
tor. 

stopping a forged signature or 
endorsement on any item over 
$25. 

catching a counterfeit or raised 
bill or check. 

winning overdraft contest among 
bookkeepers. 

tellers winning contest for low- 
est amount of average cash car- 
ried commensurate with good 
service. 

bulletin board items considered 
acceptable. 

each new savings account under 
$100 directly solicited. 

each new checking account under 
$200 directly solicited. 

each new savings account over 
$100 directly solicited. 

each new checking account over 
$200 directly solicited. 

each new safety vault box rented. 
(Regular new business solicitor 
eligible for last five awards in 
exceptional cases only). 

for lead given real estate sales 
department resulting in sale of 
any property valued up to $5,000. 
Two merits for each additional 
$2,500 in value. 

for any lead given rental de- 
partment resulting in a lease. 
at discretion of officers and de- 
partment heads at regular in- 
tervals for meritorious clerical 
work over and above regular 
duties, 

for leads given trust department 
(to be approved by trust officer 
and personnel officer). 


Merits 


1 or more 


lto3 


1 to 10 


POOR WORK 


1 three times late (totaling over 
10 minutes) in a week. 
chronie overstaying of 
period. 
ledger reported out of balance 
and not found within three days. 
for smoking on banking floor be- 
fore 2:00 P. M. 
failure to attend weekly em- 
ployees club meeting. 
payment of forgery, stop-pay- 
ment, counterfeit or raised bill. 
each overdraft over $5 allowed 
on customer’s account without 
O. K. of an officer. 
mistake on customer’s account 
(such as mispost, misfiled check, 
incorrect balance, and so on). 
bookkeeper failing to report a 
large account that is obviously 
closing out, although still having 
a balance. 
calling out customer’s balance so 
that it ean be heard in lobby. 
returning check late requiring a 
‘*no liability’’ letter. 
failure to head and number 
ledger sheets within two days. 
overdraft on employee’s own per- 
sonal account. 
for not running balance at regu- 
lar time. 
discourtesy to customer, reported 
to or noticed by an officer. 
change of address not properly 
handled. 
teller’s shortage of $1 or more 
not located within two days. 
signature cards not filed up to 
date. 
accepting an unsigned or illeg- 
ible deposit ticket or entering 
deposit in wrong pass book. 
accepting or cashing unendorsed 
item or item payable to a corpor- 
ation. 
to each clearing house clerk when 
fined for being late at clearing. 
for not keeping old records in 
basement in order. 

Losing overdraft contest among 
bookkeepers. 

desk or cage found disorderly 
and untidy. 

leaving eage or bus unlocked 
while out of bank building. 

for stepping on burglar alarm 
through carelessness. 


Demerits 


luneh 


i TTT EE aT 
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posites of most of the good points 
mentioned above. 

We have found that the success- 
ful administration of this system 
takes only a small part of one of- 
ficer’s time. His best efforts must be 
put forth in securing the active co- 
operation of other officials, for they 
ean do much toward reporting daily 
incidents that would otherwise escape 
notiee. We find that the demerits 
will almost automatically come to 
some officer’s attention. Most of the 
merits will be awarded upon request 
of the employee who will be in- 
structed to notify an officer when- 
ever he or she is entitled to such 
eredit. The schedule reproduced 


here is placed in the hands of évery 
employee eligible for the awards. 


Typewriter Ribbon Spool-Ends 
Good Glass Patch Plates 


Temporarily patching a broken 
window glass with a small bolt and 
two washers of some kind is a com- 
mon method of emergency repair. 


However, washers of just the right 
diameter, thickness, and with a hole 
small enough through the center are — 
often hard to procure quickly. Use 
the ends or cap plates of an old type- 
writer ribbon spool as shown. The 
round pieces or plates are large 
enough to cover any ordinary break, 
and strong enough to hold together 
quite a few broken ends of fairly 
heavy glass. They are easily removed 
from the brass core or center with a 
screwdriver or even the back of a 
pocket knife blade. Paper, blotting 
material, or cardboard can be cut in- 
to round contact gaskets if necessary. 
The holes through the pieces are just 
right for any small bolt you may be 
able to get to hold glass and patch 
pieces together. 


Perhaps we would have fewer 
banking acts by congress if we would 
have more banking action on the 
part of bankers. 
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A New Idea 
For Bank Windows 


HOSE who 

have the re- 
sponsibility of dec- 
orating the win- 
dows of a bank 
sometimes wonder 
what they can use 
that is really new. 
An idea comes 
from the North- 
west Bancorpora- 
tion in Minneapolis 
that may be help- 
ful to others. 

The photograph 
reproduced here 
shows a window decorated with tin 
figures. The figures are interesting 
and, in the ease of this window, 
more or less comical. The figures 
are rather roughly made out of 
pieces of shiny tin and are, of course, 
made to fit into the display. 

This particular display is to be 
highly commended because of its 
idea and its artistic layout. Instead 
of having the screens in the back- 
ground all the same height, they are 
made in step form and the word 
‘*BILLS”’ on each one assumes more 


The new Protectograph check- 
writer, recently announced by the 
Todd Co., is said to have increased 
accuracy and speed obtained by the 
use of keys instead of the old-type 





levers, together with amount-line in- 
dicators, a repeat mechanism for 
writing similar amount checks, and a 
elear bar to quickly correct errors. 
Two-color ribbon inking gives a uni- 
formity of impressions and penetra- 
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New Checkwriter Improved In Operation And Appearance 





These tin figures stopped passers-by in Minneapolis 


interest because of the broken line 
created. In the same way, the three 
birds in the window are of different 
heights and all of them have long 
bills. 

The window that puts over its idea 
at a glance is certainly much better 
than one that needs to be studied. 
When the idea goes over quickly, 
people are inclined to stop to read 
the longer message that is on the 
window card. 

As is clear from the reproduction 
of the photograph, this window is 





tion which is said to be superior to 
roller and pad methods. The newly 
designed and enlarged numerals are 
of forged brass and are guaranteed 
indefinitely, assuring unbroken char- 
acters that are always shredded per- 
fectly into the check to secure maxi- 
mum safety. 


In physical appearance, this new 
Protectograph is indicative of the 
growing tendency among manufac- 
turers to make their products attrac- 
tive as well as practical and efficient. 
The modern styling of the machine 
is from the studios of Henry Drey- 
fuss, internationally known indus- 
trial designer. The new case is 
finished in a rich satin black, with 
the keys in jet black and gray 
against a maroon background. A 
simple trim of German silver heigh- 
tens the modern effect of the com- 
pact and well-balanced design. 





advertising small loans. The card 
states that the bank has made thou- 
sands of loans from $100 to $5,000 
to pay bills. It cites the advantage 
of making payments in one place in- 
stead of in several different places. 

Another window made with these 
tin figures shows a cowboy on his 
horse lassoing a steer. There are 
several tin figures of steers in the 
window and the words on the three 
screens are as follows: ‘‘Corral your 
wayward dollars.’”’ 

A third window has an effect 
similar to the one pictured on this 
page. That is, it makes the passerby 
smile. The tin figures are bicycle 
riders. A woman is riding one of the 
old-fashioned high wheelers. A man 
is riding a more modern type, but 
is dressed in old fashioned clothes. 
The reading on the three screens is 
**Styles come and go.’’ The big card 
in the window says, ‘‘But an ample 
bank account is always in style. Sen- 
sible too! Start one today!’’ 


These displays can be easily moved 
from one window to another and, as 
in the case of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation, from one bank to an- 
other. The bank has found it of 
considerable advantage to have these 
display sets made by window dec- 
orating specialists. The Stephens 
Display Service of Minneapolis takes 
eare of the job for the Northwest 
Bancorporation. 





An Easy Grip For Card 
Index Boxes 


Take the small tires from an inex- 
pensive toy auto. With an old razor 
blade, cut one of these rings hori- 
zontally in two. Cement one of the 
halves on the front part of the box 
for the thumb to rest in as shown. 
Attach the other half in the same 
manner to the back of the box, where 
the tip of the second finger normally 
rests in holding the box. 
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Six Simple Time-Savers 


By FRANK 


To Loosen Year Band 
On A Dating Stamp 


HE year numeral band on the 

average changeable dating stamp 
frequently rusts and adheres to the 
small metal bridge at the end of the 
frame. Pulling or straining on the 
band or thumb wheel often breaks 
an old band. A very flat thin tool 
of the right width should be slipped 
in between the band and the bridge 
face to loosen it. Many things too 
heavy and too sharp are often used, 
and the stamp is often ruined. Take 
one of the spreader type paper fast- 
eners. Open it up to a right angle. 
Slip the rounded point under the 
outside of the band, as shown, fol- 
lowing it up with the thin shank of 
brass. You ean quickly and easily 
loosen the band at this point without 
danger of straining or cutting it. 


Improved Eraser Grip 


HE common eraser ordinarily 

used on bulletin, quotation, and 
notice boards is not such an easy 
thing to hold. A bit of quick contact 
with a moulding edge of the board 
often knocks it out of the fingers and 
to the floor. A few minutes in a shop 
will make an eraser far more easy to 
handle. Have a fairly large round 
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BENTLEY 


file used to nick the thin top edges 
as shown in the picture. An emery 
stone can be used to do the same 
thing. With a blade of the pocket 
knife round off the sharp corners of 
the grooves. One or more fingers will 
always rest in one or more of these 
comfortable recesses. 


Handy Cold Weather 
Pencil Attachment 


PENCIL is indeed not easy to 
handle, when checking, note 
taking, and other work must be done 
outdoors in cold weather. Take two 
common soft rubber eraser caps. Cut 
them off right above the rim and 
slip over the pencil as shown. They 
are readily placed on the pencil at 
any convenient distance, and make it 
very easy to hold in gloved fingers. 


Ash Tray Handy For 
Clips And Pins 


APER fasteners, clips, tacks, 
and one or two other routine 
desk necessities are usually kept in 
boxes in the desk drawers or thrown 
like a ‘‘mulligan’’ into one glass 
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tray. Procure one of the common 
individual ash tray sets and make 
use of it as shown. There are five 
shallow but roomy trays, each with 
a convenient handle by which it can 
be lifted out for cleaning. 


- 


To Straighten A 
Bent Thumb-Tack 


HE points of thumb-tacks are 

often badly bent as a result of 
attempting to quickly force them in- 
to hard substances. With a good 
supply of tacks on hand, this is no 
misfortune, but quite frequently one 
has just enough tacks for the job. 
To straighten a tack without pliers, 
select a small key with a hole in the 
end of it. Drop the bent point into 
the hole. Then press down on the 
high portion of the tack. If neces- 
sary, withdraw the point a bit and 
press again to get it absolutely 
straight. 


Emergency Wedges For 
Rattling Windows 


O STOP window vibrations, 

take a coin which will about fit 
the opening between the window 
parts which cause the aggravating 
rattle. Over it lay a small strip of 
folded paper thick enough to make 
the coin wedge snugly down into 
place. A proper coin can be used of 
a thickness to fit any loose parts. 
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Directors And Officers 


Cooperate 
In This Loan Handling System 


VERY person desiring a loan 
EK is required to file an applica- 
tion with the cashier or some 
officer of our bank. The accompany- 
ing form has been found very use- 
ful for this purpose. If I knew who 
originated it, I would like very 
much to give him credit for it. For 
small loans to individuals, farmers, 
and small merchants, it gives all of 
the information necessary and ob- 
viates the filing of a financial state- 
ment such as should be required of 
larger borrowers. These are kept in 
a file, alphabetically, and are easily 
referred to at any time. 

For closer contact with all loans, 
our board of directors selected from 
its members a representative com- 
mittee which meets with the officers 
of the bank daily at a convenient 
hour, preferably before the bank 
opens or after it closes. At this 
meeting, all applications are consid- 
ered and discussed, and a record 
made in a small minute book of all 
applications approved. Each mem- 
ber of the committee and each officer 
present signs these minutes. If any 
member of the committee, for any 
reason, should not approve any loan 
and the loan is made, he has the 
privilege of noting his objection in 
the record. At least once each 
month these minutes are read to 
the entire board and approval en- 
tered in the regular minutes of the 
board. Larger lines must have the 
- approval of the entire board, even 
if it is occasionally necessary to call 
a special meeting for the purpose. 

To this committee there is ex- 
hibited each day all loans made the 
previous day whether new or re- 
newals and a memo made approv- 
ing or disapproving all loans that 
were made by officers without pre- 
viously being approved by the 
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By F. D. FORSYTH 


The cashier of the Bank of Athens, Athens, 
Ohio, explains in this third article of his series 
the functioning of a small bank’s loan depart- 
ment. The routine and forms he recommends 
are based on his practical experience. 


committee, such as small loans, loans 
secured by collateral which the of- 
ficers are authorized to make and 
loans made where lines have been 
previously approved. 

Each day, this committee examines 
the notes on which note-due notices 
are to be mailed, together with the 
note tickler and liability ledger. 
These are carefully reviewed and in- 
structions noted in the tickler and, 
by symbol, on the note itself stating 


How This Bank Handles 
Loans 


1 All loans are supervised by 
the board, with a committee of 
board members and officers ac- 
tively directing the work. 


2 Every person desiring a loan 
must fill out an application. 


3 Notes payable on demand 
are avoided as far as possible. 
When unavoidable, they are re- 
viewed every quarter from the 
“Demand Interest Record.” 


4 A combined journal and 
proof sheet, simple in operation 
and adaptable to any small bank, 
is used. 


5 The journal and proof sheets 
are kept at the note teller’s win- 
dow. 

6 If a note is paid in advance 
of maturity, the amount of inter- 
est rebated is entered in red ink. 


whether the note should be paid, 
part paid, or if it might be renewed. 
In instanees where more information 
is desired, notation is made to have 
the borrower see an officer. At least 
once each week, all past due paper is 
reviewed and the officers instructed 
regarding what action should be 
taken. 


Demand Notes 


We think that notes payable on 
demand should be avoided by the 
country bank. They are too likely to 
become fixtures. It has been our ex- 
perience that a borrower finds it 
much easier to write a check for in- 
terest each 90 days or six months 
than to sign a new note. The psycho- 
logical effect of having to sign a new 
note each period is to create a desire 
to reduce the amount of the note. 

If the bank does have demand 
notes, they should be reviewed at 
least once each three months the 
same as if they were time notes. A 
plan that has been used successfully 
in making this survey is to have the 
person in charge of the notes make 
calculations of the quarterly interest 
which he enters in the ‘‘ Demand In- 
terest Record Book’’. In this record 
is entered the name of the maker of 
the note, the date, the number, the 
amount, the rate, the number of days 
for which interest is calculated, and 
the amount of the interest due for the 
period. The sheet is headed ‘‘De- 
mand Interest Record to 
Date’’. 
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These calculations are care- 
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— Net Worth — 


Mr. Forsyth finds this application form satisfactory for all small loans, making a formal 


financial statement unnecessary. 


The “Demand Interest Record” makes it possible to re- 


view demand notes at frequent intervals, while the largest form illustrated above combines 
journal and proof sheets into a practical and flexible record. 


The two larger forms may be printed on sulphite ledger, 24 or 28 pound folio. 


if printed on sulphite bond or writing, 20 pound folio. 


fully checked by some person other 
than the one who made the original 
caleulations and, when found correct, 
interest notices are made in dupli- 
cate. 

Before these interest notices are 
mailed, they are handed to the loan 
committee along with the actual notes 
and the liability ledger cards for re- 
view. The committee carefully goes 
over these and makes memorandums 
of its wishes. These memorandums 
are made on the duplicate copies of 
the interest notices which are kept by 
the bank. In some instances, new 
notes are requested as reminders to 
co-signers that no payments have 
been made or because the note has 
become dog-eared. In other instances, 
reductions are requested or new 
Statements required. These requests 
in some cases are made on the note 
notice before being mailed, while in 
others, a notation is made requesting 
the maker of the note to call in per- 
son in order that the wishes of the 
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committee may be discussed with him 
by an officer. 


Accounting For Interest 
Payments 


When a payment for demand in- 
terest is received the teller accepting 
it takes out the duplicate notice 
which the bank has retained and 
stamps it and the original, which the 
customer presents, ‘‘Paid’’ and cred- 
its interest for the amount on the 
‘*Loan Journal and Proof’’ which is 
later described. 

A sufficient description of the note 
and the manner of payment of in- 
terest is thus recorded. If, however, 
such a proof is not kept, but a gen- 
eral proof is used, such as has been 
deseribed previous to this, the teller 


NOTE—Because of its length, it has 
been necessary to divide this article 
into two parts. The second half will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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The application form will be serviceable 


will make a ticket crediting ‘‘In- 
terest’’ for the amount received, 
and on this ticket will give a deserip- 
tion of the note by number and name 
of the maker and the notation, ‘‘ De- 
mand’’, indicating that the interest 
was paid on a demand note. This is 
done in this manner for the reason 
that most country banks do not carry 
separate accounts for demand inter- 
est and time interest. 

On the debit side of the ticket he 
records the manner of payment, 
whether by check, and the kind of 
check, or cash. The duplicate notice 
is handed to the person in charge of 
the loans in order that proper nota- 
tion of the payment may be made on 
the ‘‘Demand Interest Record’’. The 
number of duplicate notices in the 
file should always agree with the 
unpaid interest entries in the ‘‘De- 
mand Interest Record’’ and any of- 
ficer, examiner or auditor may quick- 
ly check the entries. 


(Continued on page 236) 





Banking Profits In Sight 


From New Code Charges 


HE Bankers’ Code of Fair 
"competition will prove the 

greatest single benefit to bank- 
ing that banking has ever been given. 
It provides the means of banks 
being able to conduct their busi- 
nesses on a sound and profitable 
basis. It removes the fear of unfair 
competition between banks. It also 
means that the price tags for bank 
services must be plainly marked for 
all bank customers. Its very basis is 
the spirit of fairness to all. 

Those who oppose the general 
principles of the NRA frequently 
claim that the NRA codes are an 
undue restraint of trade. 
This certainly is not 
true of the Bankers’ 
Code, at least. Section 
3 of Article 8 can be 
summed up in the words 
—‘‘no account shall be 
earried at a loss to the 
bank nor at the ex- 
pense of other deposi- 
tors.’’ Certainly no one 
ean complain of this. 

The error with the 
first attempt to interpret 
Article 8 of the Code 
(which was rightly 
vetoed by General John- 
son on December 29th) 
was that it attempted to 
lay down a schedule of 
minimum selling prices 
from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It dealt only 
with the effect and did 
.not attempt to remove 
the cause. The cause 
goes much deeper than 
the mere adoption of 
uniform selling prices. 
Or any selling prices. 
The new interpretation 
of Article 8, like the 
Code itself, strikes at the 
cause. That cause is— 
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By EK. S. WOOLLEY 


banks as a class have paid no at- 
tention to costs. They guess at 
what an ‘‘adequate balance’’ is. 
Their guesses are so far from the 
facts that 80% to 90% of the busi- 
ness of the principal department of 
the bank is being carried at a loss. 
The checking department of a 
commercial bank can rightly be 
ealled its principal department. 
That department employs the great- 
est number of people—occupies the 
greatest amount of space—and more- 
over is the only department of pre- 
sent day banking in which commer- 
cial banks have an absolute and 


Many banks have paid no attention to costs. As a conse- 
quence, over 80% of their checking department business 
has been carried at a loss. 


complete monoply. This department, 
therefore, should be the most profit- 
able department of the bank. No 
bank can afford to carry the largest 
per cent of the business of such a 
department at a loss. 

The NRA release No. 3043 deal- 
ing with Article 8, as approved by 
General Johnson on January 31, 
1934, deals only with checking ac- 
eount charges. It, however, recog- 
nizes that the cause must be removed 
and that banking costs must be 
known. It therefore states under 
Paragraph 1 as follows: 

‘* Accounts and results of operation 
shall be reviewed for the 
purpose of determining 
whether the bank is 
compensated for the 
service rendered to the 
customer.’’ 

There is apparently 
some feeling in some 
quarters that this does 
not mean anything. 
That compliance with 
this release is not neces- 
sary. Also that since no 
specific date is men- 
tioned, banks need not 
do anything. Needless 
to say this attitude is 
wrong. The National 
Recovery Administra- 
tion acted wisely in re- 
fusing to set a specific 
date for nationwide 
compliance. They have 
stated in effect the rule 
which banks must fol- 
low before any charges 
made to customers shall 
receive the approval of 
the NRA. 

This formula, which 
is supported by a letter 
from the Banking Code 
Committee, definitely 
states that the charges 
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The president of E. S. Woolley and Co. here outlines 
just what information bankers need about the codes. 
His work with banks enables him to understand the 
practical application. 


must be predicated upon actual costs 
and conditions prevailing in the dif- 
ferent localities. It is recognized as an 
impossibility to state any minimum 
schedule of selling prices which 
would be equitable throughout one 
state, let alone fair throughout the 
nation. 

For this reason, local autonomy is 
necessary. Therefore, time will be 
required for the banks of the coun- 
try to ascertain their costs on which 
to base equitable selling prices. But 
this does not mean that they need 
not start. Immediate action is es- 
sential. 

Neither the letter issued by the 
Banking Code Committee under date 
of February 21, nor the official form- 
ula released by General Johnson on 
January 31, 1934, is the Code. This 
point must be clearly understood. 
the Bankers’ Code of Fair Compe- 
tition was approved by the Presi- 
dent on October 3, 1933. This Code 
governs all banks which are members 
of the NRA. The letter of the Bank- 
ing Code Committee is nothing more 
nor less than an explanation of Arti- 
ele 8. Banks which are members of 
the NRA are obligated to live up to 
the requirements of Article 8. Sec- 
tion 3 of Article 8 deals with service 
charges and definitely states: 

“Each clearing house, county 

association, county group, or 

state bank association shall, sub- 
ject to the approval of the ad- 
ministrator, adopt rules fixing 
uniform service charges to be 
charged by banks within such 
district or group in accordance 
with the practice now in effect 
whereby services rendered by 
banks shall be compensated for 
either by adequate balances ear- 
ried or by a scale of charges.’’ 

The release from the National Re- 
covery Administration and the 
Banking Code Committee, under 


date of February 21, merely states 
the form in which these must be pre- 
sented in order to meet with the ap- 
proval of the administrator. The 
point that is frequently overlooked 
is the fact that no bank can comply 
with Section 3 of Article 8 of the 
Code, unless it knows its costs. It is 
utterly impossible for any individual 
bank to know what is an ‘‘adequate 
balanee’’ for any account until it 


The NRA Banking Code 


In Nine Sentences 


1 The code provides for bank- 
ing profits through charges. 


2 It removes the fear of un- 
fair competition between banks. 


3 It prevents favors to one 
bank customer that are not avail- 
able to others. 


4 The code forbids losses by 
saying, in effect: “No account 
shall be carried at a loss to the 
bank nor at the expense of other 
depositors.” 


5 Charges must be adjusted to 
local costs, for the same charge 
is not likely to be fair in all com- 
munities. 


6 The demand deposits should 
be the most profitable to the 
bank—and can be under the 
code. 


7 Charges must be based on 
actual costs and not on arbitrary 
agreements. 


8 No bank can comply with 
the code unless it knows its real 
costs, with expenses allocated 
properly to each type of work. 


9 Customers must not be 
charged for inefficient operation. 
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knows its own costs. The mere use 
of selling prices adopted by other 
banks in the community will not suf- 
fice. 


It is true that banks, like ‘any 
other business, are confronted with 
the age-old problems of cost and sell- 
ing prices. It is true that where an 
individual bank’s costs are out of 
line with the average costs of the 
banks in the community, the prob- 
lem facing that particular bank 
would be one of reducing its costs, 
rather than increasing the selling 
prices. It is true that a bank’s cus- 
tomers cannot be charged with-ex- 
cessive costs due to inefficient operat- 
ing methods. 

To be specific, a certain bank pays 
a transit clerk $196.50 a month 
merely because that clerk has been 
with the bank for over 30 years. 
This particular clerk does only 
about one-third of the work which 
could be done by a $75 a month girl. 
To carry this excessive cost into the 
items, and therefore to the custom- 
ers, would be unfair. Adjustments 
are necessary in such cases when as- 
certaining costs for establishing sell- 
ing prices. 

Here is one of the places in which 
this Code will prove of such tremen- 
dous value to banks of the country. 
It will give the executives a much 
clearer insight into the operations 
of the institution than they have had 
heretofore. But to really aid execu- 
tives, these costs must be properly 
allocated. Many errors are made in 
the allocation of costs. For example, 
some of the analyses of banks show 
the deposit ticket cost at three or 
more times the cost of a paid check. 
There is only one reason for such 
mistakes and that is a misunder- 
standing of allocation of costs. In 
this particular case, the error occurs, 
in all probability, because of such 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Machine Posted Register 


Combining Cash Book 
And Bills Receivable 


E ARE always looking for By G. R. SMITH 
improved methods for our : 
bookkeeping department, and 
it has occurred to me, after design- 
ing and using a machine-posted loose add that the book has been audited 
leaf cash book for more than two and approved by national bank ex- 
years, that other bankers, and espe- aminers. 


cially those in small towns, might The cash book is posted by type- 


the book measure 114% by 18 inches. 
This size fits binders carried in stock 
by most stationery firms, and is used 
for county record books. The binder 
automatie 
locking device so that, upon the com- 


c 


be interested in it. writer using the adding machine for contains a permanent 
Before going into detail, I might totaling the columns. The pages for 


These forms are most serviceable when printed on rag bond or ledger, 20 pound folio. 


1933 


ENDORSER AMOUNT 27, 919.39 


n 


E. C. Chaeriten 400.00 
Liberty Bonds eg 


DEPOSITS 
INTEREST AND 


SWS 240. 


BUCo. 522, X 


b1F1 2627126381264 
CASHIERS” CHECKS: 


CERTIFIED 


EXCHANGE ACCOUNT: lst. 


3k. 7.75 Tray 238 Net. Tity 
n 
ce 
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There are many advantages, as any operating execu- 
tive will see, in this policy which eliminates a separate 


bills receivable register. 


The plan was developed 


by the assistant cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank of Demopolis, Alabama. 


pletion of a year’s business, it is im- 
possible to remove or replace a sheet 
without destruction to the book. 

As you will note from the illustra- 
tion, the book contains, on the left 
hand or debit side, ample ruled space 
for itemizing the notes paid. It is 
spaced for the maker, endorser, and 
amount of each note. Below this 





G R. Smith, 
Ass't. Cashier, 
Commerciel “ational. Bank, 
Demopolis, Alebeme. 


s% fred | 


No. MAKER 


column is carried the correspondent 
bank accounts. 

The names of the accounts most 
likely to be posted daily have been 
inserted in printing. These are: 
Certificates of Deposit, Interest & 
Discount, Deposits, Cashier’s Checks, 
and Exchange Account. On the 
hand-posted cash book, Interest & 















ENDORSER 


7001 Ae H. Burton $ 1335 5 27 83 220.00 
7002 T T. Hortor $3 133 On Demend 400. 00 
7003 Eenry a. Persons 3 133: 3 433 720.00 
ee e £26 33 5 133. 1000.00 
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T NATIONAL BANK : 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT: Peve #321 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: #782 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS: 
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CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT: #2111#2112¢2113$2114#2115#2116 
CERTIFIED CHECKS: #322¢345#562 





CASHIER'S CHECKS: #6751#6752#6720 








CASH ON HAND 
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Discount is listed on the Bills Re- 
eeivable Register and only the totals 
are shown on the book. 

With this system, we do not have 
a Bills Receivable Register. Note 
from the illustration the interest and 
discount received on each note is 
itemized by initialing the maker of 
the note and placing the amount 
opposite the initial. The credit or 
right hand side of the book contains 
a complete Bills Receivable Register 
and needs no explanation if the 
reader will refer to the illustration 
of the itemized form used for the 
new notes. 

This itemized form for notes is 
very convenient when posting entries 
on the general ledger, as the book- 
keeper does not have to bother with 
a stack of debit slips, or a bundle of 
new notes, but posts directly from 
the eash book. 
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Banking Principles 
Do Not Change 


The fundamentals of banking, in the opinion of this 
veteran banker, have not changed materially in the 
past 50 years. His interesting recital of early banking 
days contains some thoughts that every bank executive 
might well review today. 


By B. F. CLARK 


OTE: B. F. Clark, president 

of the Colorado State Bank 

at Denver, Colorado, since June 
1910, entered banking as an 
employee of the Stewartsville 
(Missouri) Bank, December 12, 
1878. Subsequently, and before 
going to Denver, he was an offi- 
cer of banks at Stewartsville and 
at Colorado Springs and Fort 
Collins, Colorado. From June, 
1900, until October, 1901, he 
was state bank examiner for 


LTHOUGH there are those 
A who say that banking is very 
different now than it was 50 
years ago, I cannot agree. My ex- 
periences and those of my brother 
during a period of more than 50 
years indicate that the principles 
underlying successful banking are 
immutable. 
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Northwestern Missouri. Mr. 
Clark’s twin brother, William 
T., to whom he refers in this 
article, is the oldest bank officer 
in point of service in Oklahoma. 
He has been president of the 
First National Bank of Apache 
in that state since 1902. Prior 
to that, he managed banks at 
Lathrop and Cameron, Missouri. 
Like his brother, he began with 
the Stewartsville Bank, by which 
he was first employed in 1879. 


The successful banker is the 
shrewd money lender and the art of 
lending money wisely does not 
change from one generation to an- 
other—nor, for that matter, from 
one century to another. I imagine 
that the Greeks had a word for it 
and it is quite probable that some 
old Roman wrote, when prices were 

going down, much as my 

~ brother did in 1930. At that 
© time he said, ‘‘ While busi- 
ness is some spotted and 
there are some gloomy as- 
pects, I know that lower 
prices can not hurt a money 
lender, when his funds are 


Fifty years ago, good loans 
were made to men with 
adequate security and an 
ability to pay on due 
date. 


placed with a good margin of se- 
eurity.’’ 

The term ‘‘modern banking’’ is 
as much a misnomer as the term 
‘*modern arithmetic’’ would be. Two 
and two equal four, whether you do 
the addition on an adding machine 
or with slate and pencil. Of course, 
it is easier to use a machine than a 
pencil and it is easier to do the 
mechanical side of banking now than 
it was in the 80’s. 

I doubt if many people realize 
how primitive banking was in those 
days when the West was building 
up. I was out of banking for a few 
years during that period, but the 
following letter from my brother, al- 
though written recently, gives a pic- 
ture of conditions as they were in 
the Missouri Valley about the time 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly was 
started : 


NE of the remarkable things in 

an hour of looking backward is 
realizing how little one remembers. 
In a way, though, I remember things 
clearly. 

‘* As if it were this morning, I can 
see old Captain Buck putting the 
alarm clock in the safe, back at the 
Stewartsville Bank, and making 
George Ward believe it was a won- 
derfully expensive time-lock. 

‘*Then, at another time, there was 
a fire and for several months we 
operated the bank from the corner 
of Mrs. Totten’s garden, using the 
old saloon bar for a counter. 

“*Stewartsville was a pretty good 
business point in those days and we 
handled some rather large transac- 
tions. Occasionally we paid for as 





many as 15 or 20 cars of livestock 
in one day, but, on the whole, vol- 
ume was light. It must have been, 
for I was able to handle all of the 
elerical work together with most of 
the counter work. I don’t suppose 
we had more than 200 individual 
accounts. 

‘*We had less than $100,000 in de- 
posits, for I remember that, when I 
went to Lathrop in 1883 and organ- 
ized the Clinton County Bank there, 
we thought we were doing big things 
when we had deposits of that much. 
Now, we couldn’t pay expenses with 
such a small deposit total. ° 


UR bookkeeping system then 

would shock a modern bank 
examiner. Our plan was to list the 
checks in a cash book and then trans- 
fer them to a journal. We called 
that journalizing, and when it was 
done, the items were posted to an 
individual ledger, on a debit and 
eredit side, just as in any small 
store ledger. At the end of each 
month, we totaled the two sides of 
the ledger and carried the balances 
forward, ruled up in red ink. 

‘*Tt was not until 1884, or there- 
abouts, that I used a daily balance 
book. I don’t know when the credit 
statement was born, but it was after 
1890, at least in country banks. As 
for state bank examiners, I never 
saw one until after I had been a 
banker for more than 10 years. 

‘‘However, our bookkeeping sys- 
tem was no more primitive than any 
other bank’s. The old State Savings 
Bank at St. Joseph, Mo.,(a large in- 
stitution for the time with more than 
a milliion in deposits) was run in 
about the same way. Of course, no 
banks had such things as typewriters 
or adding machines. Most of them 
did not have rubber stamps. 


‘“*But one thing that remains un- 
changed is; we still have bank 
failures and for the same reason. The 
rule has always been that people do 
not buy property and pay for it. In- 
stead, they buy on margin what they 
don’t need, because they are excited 
by rising prices. When prices stop 
going up, they are forced to sell, for 
one reason or another, which de- 
velops a panic and a period of liqui- 
dation. A lot of banks always get 
caught and are swept away by the 
storm.”’ 

You see that my brother points 
out that the reason banks fail is al- 


Typical @ e@ e@ 
* Clark Precepts 


The successful banker is the 
shrewd money lender—and the 
art of lending money wisely does 
not change from one generation 
to another. . 


The term “modern banking” is 
as much a misnomer as the term 
“modern arithmetic” would be. 
Two and two equal four, whether 
you use an adding machine or a 
slate and pencil. 

onw @jam 

Banks fail today for the same 
reason they did 50 years ago. 
People still over-borrow to spec- 
ulate under the guise of investing 
—and some bankers still let them. 


— oe —- 
A bank is just as good as its 
note case. It is the unwillingness 


to grow slowly that most quickly 
rots it. 


By demanding that every loan 
be properly backed, you may 
lose some business—but you can 
sleep at night. 


On December 31, 1933, we paid 
our 54th consecutive quarterly 
dividend, but I have never sac- 
rificed liquidity to make earn- 
ings. Since 1925 our average 
daily holdings of cash and gov- 
ernments have been nearer 60% 
than 50% of our deposits. 


ways the same, because human na- 
ture is unchanging. People like to 
speculate, even if most of them pre- 
fer to call it investing, and 
they buy whatever happens 
to be popular. 

In the 80’s in this western 
country, it was land. The 
banks helped the work along 


Today, good loans are 
made to men with ade- 
quate security and an 
ability to pay on due 
date. 


by lending more than was wise. It 
is true that it is a banker’s job to 
lend money, but it is true, also, that 
his duty is not to lend too much. A 
lot of fellows get their duty and their 
job confused. It may be a little 
harder to keep the two separated 
now than it was then, but only be- 
cause there are more things to lend 
money on now. Bank failures aren’t 
exactly a novelty. 

Both my brother and I have been 
in the banking business longer than 
most western banks. We have gone 
through four panics and several 
minor depressions with the result 
that there is hardly a bank left in 
Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
St. Joseph or Denver that was doing 
businesss in the early 80’s. In some 
eases, the old name has been kept, 
but the banks themselves have been 
so reorganized and scrambled that 
little of the original institution re- 
mains. 


SUPPOSE we can expect the 

Same sort of changes in the fu- 
ture. I see no reason to expect any- 
thing else, so long as banks con- 
tinue to lend money without 
adequate security and are run by 
fellows who aren’t good money 
lenders. Perhaps successful lenders 
are, like poets, born, rather than 
made. 

The quality of a bank’s lender de- 
termines the quality of a bank, be- . 
cause a bank is just as good as its 
note case. That applies whether it 
operates in the corner of a garden 
with a saloon-bar-counter in a little 
Missouri village in the days when wo- . 
men, like my mother, pulled flax to 
scutch and make into thread for lin- 
sey cloth, or is managed in a building 
that looks like a Greek temple 
equipped with Italian marble 
counters. The old Stewartsville Bank 
failed, after my brother left it, be- 
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How To Analyze 


Current Conditions 


In Appraising Municipal Bonds 


The author, a partner in Barcus, Kindred & Co., 


Chicago, gives 


here a formula for judging 


the 


current condition of municipal bonds of all kinds. 


UNICIPAL bonds should be 
M regularly examined from 

two fundamental angles: 
current position, and ultimate se- 
eurity. The outlook may be bright 
from one viewpoint and dark from 
the other. 

Thus, Hancock School District, 
Michigan, at the time this is written, 
is in excellent current condition: ef- 
ficiently managed; good cash posi- 
tion; salaries and bills all paid; no 
floating debt. But from the stand- 
point of ultimate security, the risk is 
great. Population is 5,795—debt 
$195,000, which is heavy for present 
property values which are unstable. 

As to resources, agriculture is in- 
significant—lumbering is a rapidly 
diminishing resource—and_ location 
is not favorable for manufacturing. 
Copper mining is predominant, and 
in this region, mines are old and 
have reached such depths, often in 
excess of 5,000 feet, that on a cost 
of production basis, they are among 
the least necessary to the copper 
mining industry of the United 
States. There is the cost of pump- 
ing water by levels to the surface— 
continually bracing deep passage- 
ways—controlling temperature and 
ventilation—lifting ore and men 


from great depths. One might any 
day read of the abandonment of 
these mines and the overnight loss 
of security behind Hancock School 
District bonds. Many mines are 
closed down now and are doing only 
enough work to prevent them from 
filling with water and the passage- 
ways from closing. 

The situation is reversed in the 
Alte Pass Community High School 
District, Union County, Ill., which 
is currently in default on one $1,000 
bond due six months ago and $1,000 
(one year’s) interest on the $20,- 
000 bonded debt, because of a mis- 
understanding in banking arrange- 
ments, and inexperienced financial 
management. But ultimate security 
here is nearly perfect, and present 
bond delays are to be corrected in 
about 90 days. Population is 2,000 
—bonded debt $20,000. 

The District is part of one of the 
richest agricultural areas in the 
United States, so that if people con- 
tinue to eat, this land will be used 
for farming to satisfy that need. In- 
asmuch as only one $1,000 bond is 
due each year, requiring an average 
tax of only 50 cents per capita per 
year, the debt burden is light. Tax 
collections are good. 


Hundreds of municipal- 
ities with public im- 
provements financed by 
bond issues may be 
readily studied with re- 
spect to current condi- 
tion by the formula 
here set forth. 


By KEITH KINDRED 


When these facts are known, a 
holder should seriously consider sell- 
ing Hancock School District bonds, 
but would hold Alto Pass Commu- 
nity High School District securities 
rather than sell at a default price, 
knowing that the fundamental 
soundness of the security behind 
the latter issue must become appar- 
ent in due time and that recovery 
in the market value of such a bond 
is sure to follow. 

The holder who knows what haz- 
ards he faces both as to current per- 
formance and ultimate security 
possesses a great advantage in hand- 
ling his Municipal Bond account; 
an advantage that proves greater 
than at first might seem apparent. 

This article is not concerned with 
the factors affecting ultimate se- 
curity, which is a subject in itself; 
but with methods of checking and 
keeping advised as to current con- 
dition. 

The assembling of facts bearing 
on this subject and their interpreta- 
tion, once assembled, is a subject on 
which very little has been written. 
The various questions listed below 
may seem somewhat complicated but 
can and have been assembled into 
questionnaire form, so as to be gen- 
erally applicable. 

There are four important periods 
during a year when different types 
of information should be obtained 
as follows: 


1. Annual Report 


At the close of a municipality’s 
fiseal year (frequently about July 
1) an audit is usually published in 
a local newspaper, printed as a pam- 
phlet, or a typed copy may be bor- 





rowed from municipal officials. It 
is a statement of income and expense 
for the previous year, together with 
a statement of cash and other assets, 
and liabilities. These statements with 
some interpretation, should show the 
source and relative importance of 
the various types of revenue; 
whether expenses are heavy; what 
portion of expenses are elastic and 
subject to reduction, and which are 
fixed, not reducible; whether in- 
come exceeds expense; what cash 
surplus, if any, existed at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year; 
whether any of this cash is tied up 
in closed banks; how this cash posi- 
tion or deficiency (represented by 
tax anticipation warrants, unpaid 
bills, unpaid salaries, or money owed 
banks) relates to important income 
periods. A small floating debt just 
before a new tax levy is payable 
may be unimportant, but just after 
a tax levy has been received, it 
would indicate disaster. 

Because different and sometimes 
inexperienced bookkeeping systems 
prevail, discrimination should be 
used to eliminate items that befog 
actual cash results. 


For example, one large municipal 
corporation operating a revenue 
property shows bond interest as an 
expense chargeable against Income, 
but charges for depreciation as an 
expense, without showing any charge 
for the amount of bond principal 
which must be paid during the year. 
It is a general misunderstanding 
among those interested in these bonds 
that depreciation and bond princi- 
pal would represent the same charge 
and that the surplus or deficit shown 
in the income statement of this 


This is a type of munic- 
ipal improvement for 
which many bonds held 
by banks are issued. 


Four Statements Needed 
To Judge Municipals 


1 The annual report of the 
municipality, issued at the end 
of the fiscal year (usually about 
July 1). 


2 A statement of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property, 
showing percentage of assessed 
valuation to true value (usually 
available about January 1). 


3 A statement of the amount 
of taxes levied and collected, with 
comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year. 

4 An estimate of the prob- 
able funds available for bonds 
and interest. 


municipality show the actual differ- 
ence between receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

However, the fact that bond prin- 
cipal actually payable is a substan- 
tially larger amount than the amount 
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of depreciation charged against in- 
come is easy to determine, and makes 
a very important correction to the _ 
income and expense balance. 

Fixed properties like a city hall 
should be eliminated as an asset 
from the balance sheet, and unma- 
tured bonds mean nothing as a lia- 
bility. Unmatured bonded debt is 
not of interest here but in another 
statement to be discussed in the next 
division, comparing it with the as- 
sessed valuation of property against 
which the debt is a tax lien, and 
with the population which does the 
tax paying. Actual current assets 
and liabilities are the items that de- 
termine how far off a cash shortage 
looms in the future. 


Where various funds are segre- 
gated, the condition of each separate 
fund should be studied. Where in- 
come from city-owned utility plants 
is a factor, report should itemize 
gross revenues, expenses, and net in- 
come. 

This annual report is the basic 
document in studying current con- 
dition. 


2. Debt Ratio 


About January of each year, a 
statement should be secured of the 
new assessed valuation of taxable 
property (showing what percent as- 
sessed valuation is to true value), 
the amount of bonded debt, sinking 
fund, and population. The sinking 
fund should be broken up: first, into 
free cash, and cash tied up in closed 
banks; second, into the amount in- 
vested, including a list of invest- 
ments and their maturities. This 
statement should bring out whether 
sinking fund cash is available for 
bonds and interest payable during 
the current year, or whether it is to 
be withheld for certain bonds ma- 


(Continued on page 241) 
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New Handbook Helps Trust Officers 


The Evaluation Of New 
Trust Business 
By Samuel Witting. Chicago: Sam- 
uel Witting, Publisher. 1934. Pp. 
187, including 11 tables. $25.00. 


HE author has most appropri- 

ately dedicated this work to the 
pioneer trust men the country over, 
for this volume truly is a pioneer. 
To those who are convinced by the 
author’s masterly presentation of 
the need of evaluating new trust 
business and of his solution of this 
problem, this book offers a guide 
that is invaluable. Here is made 
available the results of efforts of 
new business men of Chicago loop 
trust companies focused by the un- 
tiring and inspiring interest of the 
author and the co-operation of con- 
sulting actuaries in a handbook that 
can be used by new business depart- 
ments in arriving at a value of real 
consequence for their new trust busi- 
ness. 


This book has been enthusiastically 
received and its principles subscribed 
to by trust men who attended the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York, and the conference of 
the Trust Companies Division of the 
American Bankers Association. Rep- 
resentative trust companies in nearly 
every important .city in the country 
have tested the principles and have 
installed the system provided for 
by the author, thus furnishing a 
working laboratory for the author 
and for those participating therein 
to refine the data contained in the 
tables in this book. 


The book opens with a history of 
thought regarding the evaluation of 
new trust business, and continues 
with arguments for the application 
of this system which takes as its 
pattern the actuarial system used by 
“life insurance companies using the 
American Men Mortality Table, and 
Lapsation and Withdrawal Curve 
developed by the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co., St. Louis. From this 
foundation, the author, with the 
help of consulting actuaries, has de- 
veloped a very complete system of 
tables and problems, together with 
solutions showing the application of 
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such tables. For example, in Prob- 
lem 1, to determine the present value 
of an executorship—A man aged 
forty-nine (49), names a trust com- 
pany as Executor under his will. He 
has an estate of $500,000, which, un- 
der the present schedule of fees, 
would allow the trust company $10,- 
000 for settling the estate. This fee 
would be payable to the Trustee ap- 
proximately one year after the death 
of the testator, and he applies Table 
4, which gives the present value of 
$1, payable one year after the death 
of a person of a given age, allowing 
for lapsation and withdrawal of the 
will. He finds the present value of a 
dollar, payable one year after the 
death of the decedent, is .3063, and 
multiplying the prospective fee to 
be obtained by this figure gives us 
$3,063 as the present value of this 
appointment. In a similar way, ta- 
bles have been provided to determine 
the value of testamentary trusts 
where trusts are provided for one, 
two, or three more lives for liv- 
ing trusts, both revocable and irre- 
vocable ; for testamentary trusts; for 
life insurance trusts, and agency 
and custodian accounts. The ex- 
amples are so clearly prepared that 
after a short study the tables can 
readily be applied. 

The author is to be commended 
for his diligence and untiring effort 
in bringing together the loose 
threads of thought on this subject 
into a woven fabric capable of use. 
This is truly the product of a period 
of inactivity in new trust business, 
for it is hardly possible that much 
progress would have been made on 
this subject had new trust business 
men been so busy with taking new 
accounts, whose volume was so im- 
pressive that they were inclined to 
pat themselves on the back and as- 
sure themselves that they were en- 
titled to take an afternoon off for 
golfing. No progressive trust com- 
pany should be without this book as 
one of its tools, nor should overlook 
the value of participating in the 
plan proposed by the author. 


Those bank officers who have pro- 
vided directors with complete re- 
ports have had no occasion to be 
disturbed by policies adopted by the 
board. 


An Initialled O. K. 


A man succeeded in opening a 
small account at a branch bank. 
Then he made a practice of calling 
at the Head Office and asking that 
a small check be cashed. The bank 
had a policy of doing this for branch 
customers on presentation of identi- 
fication and a telephone message to 
the branch to validate the check. 
After this had been done several 
times the man had become well 
enough known to the officer at Head 
Office to get his check O. K.’d with- 
out difficulty. He then presented a 
check for $12 and it was initialed by 
the officer. However, it reached the 
teller as $1200, and was paid on the 
strength of the O. K. They now have 
a rule that before a teller pays any- 
thing over $100 on an officer’s O. K. 
he must telephone across the lobby 
for a confirmation. Where a messen- 
ger is available the officer sends the 
item to the teller by the back of the 
cage instead of handing it to the cus- 
tomer. 

—By H. W. Sanders. 


Erasers Make Inexpensive 


Chair Back Bumpers 


For the chair which must be kept 
in a place where it frequently bumps 
against doors, walls or furniture, a 


soft pad or. cushion is necessary to 
prevent mars and scratches. The 
common cake type pencil eraser, ob- 
tainable for one or two cents at any 
stationers, makes an effective bump- 
er, is neat in appearance, and can 
easily be glued or cemented at the 
point of contact. 
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Recovery Survey Shows 


How To Make New Profits 


By 26 READERS 


Readers here report sources of new local loans in 
response to a survey made by the editors of this mag- 
azine. This is definite proof that there are good new 
loans to be had. These bankers, in telling their exper- 
iences, show how such loans may be secured. 


E have secured a number of 
W v= loans that have proved 

profitable to the bank by 
getting acquainted with our auto- 
mobile dealers and merchants sell- 
ing such things as electric refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, radios, and 
so on, says C. L. Robey, President 
of the Purcellville National Bank, 
Purcellville, Va. 

‘*We help these dealers in select- 
ing their credit risks and in plan- 
ning payments with the purchasers 
so that the due date will correspond 
with those periods at which custom- 
ers will have the necessary funds. 
We also cooperate closely with them 
in planning the size of monthly pay- 
ments to be asked. 

“‘Of course, we use the same pre- 
cautions in making loans to these 
dealers that we do in making loans 
to others. Each borrower, regard- 
less of his business, must have an in- 
come known to the bank, out of 
which his notes will be paid when 
they are due. We are not interested 
at all in making capital loans to any 
dealers or merchants or, in fact, to 
any one. But we have found that 
there are a great many good short- 
time commercial loans created by the 
dealers who are selling goods of a 
large unit of sale on installment pay- 
ments.”’ 

The president of the City National 
Bank of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, R. H. 
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Cochran, says that he too has inter- 
ested himself in automobile dealers. 
His plan, however, is to lend money 
to the local finance company and let 
the finance company handle the 
loans with the dealers. There are a 
great many cities and towns in which 
this can be done, for there are many 
local finance companies. In fact, 
many banks have helped organize 
such companies in order to keep the 
benefits of financing in the local 
community. 

There are various ways of doing 
this. One company in Janesville, 
Wise., for example, issues so-called 
gold bonds. These are simply bonds 
against which customers notes are 
pledged. The local bank is the 
trustee, the bonds are readily sold 
locally and the bank benefits by the 
fees it gets for keeping the records 
and serving as trustee. 


IVE bankers reported that their 

best new source of income has 
been from small loans. The most 
complete discussion of this is sent by 
John R. Burton, president of the 
National Bank of Far Rockaway, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

**We have found, not only among 
our wage earners, but also among 
our merchants, small manufacturers 
and professional men, a need for 
what are commonly called ‘‘per- 
sonal loans.’’ These business men 
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Two mid-west banks have found 
the 4% “corn producers notes” 
profitable and immediately salable 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. A 
southern bank is using the same 
type of note for cotton loans. 


have been unable to submit satis- 
factory financial statements in re- 
cent months, due to the business 
situation. They have, however, been 
able to get the signatures of neigh- 
bors and friends and loans have 
been made to them on that basis. 

‘‘This, of course, is the general 
plan followed by personal loan banks 
such as the Morris Plan Banks and 
others. We believe there is no loan 
that is better secured. The amounts 
never exceed $1,000 and with three 
men on the note, one of the three 
holding real estate or some substan- ° 
tial business enterprise, it is the 
finest type of paper available. It 
pays us 6%. 

**T sincerely believe that it is the 
function of all banks to take care of 
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their local communities by making 
small loans where necessary and not 
allowing these loans to go elsewhere. 
Too often the loan companies which 
make such advances charge too 
much. Furthermore, they take busi- 
ness from the banks that rightfully 
belongs in the bank. 


S a matter of fact, practically 
all bankers have been making 
personal loans heretofore. The only 
thing is, they have not had the two 
additional co-makers and often had 
no definite dates of payment. The 
small loan plan systematizes the 
collection of the notes and makes it 
possible for the borrower to make re- 
payment in small amounts. Further- 
more, the bank has the additional 
security of two responsible people. 
‘‘The 6% interest is collected in 
advance. Payments are made weekly 
and semi-monthly; in most cases 
weekly. Thus, a part of the money 
is being returned every week to be 
re-loaned, which is an additional 
source of profit. Our rule is to re- 
quire payment of $2 per week on 
each $100 of money borrowed. 

‘‘We inaugurated this plan on 
March 15, 1933, shortly after the 
bank holiday. In the first few 
months, we not only loaned $120,- 
000, earning us $7,200 interest, but 
in addition to this, we secured new 
deposit accounts totaling $30,000 as 
a direct result of the personal loan 
plan. 

**One of the most important poli- 
cies in connection with this type of 
lending is that the bank officer takes 
a personal interest in the business 
affairs of his customers. This inter- 
est must not start and stop at the 
desk in the bank. The only way to 
know about your customer’s business 
is to call on him and talk with him at 
frequent intervals. 

‘‘While our experience, at the 
time this is written, does not extend 
more than a year, we have only one 
loan of $200 on which the weekly 
payments are in default. We will 
-not lose on this loan because the 
borrower is a hard working man, 
owning real estate free and clear. He 
is a vegetable grower. The reason he 
is behind in his payment is that the 
people to whom he sells vegetables 
have been slow in paying him. 

*‘There is no question in my mind 
but that most people who wish to 
borrow small amounts are honest. 
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The principal thing that must be 
done by the banks is to make it easy 
for them to pay back what they bor- 
row. A plan for returning the 
money in small amounts at frequent 
intervals and at times when they are 
known to have funds is the only 
policy needed to make these loans a 
success. 

‘‘In order to spur our borrowers 
to promptness, we impose a fine on 
each payment that is not met on the 
day it is due. Of course, we are 
careful in the selection of our risks. 
We conduct a vigorous investigation 
at the time the application is re- 
ceived and talk personally with the 
borrower.”’ 


New Loans Have Been 
Made To These 18 Types 


Of Borrowers 


1 Local automobile dealers. 
2 Local finance companies. 


3 Small personal loans on 
weekly, semi-monthly, or month- 
ly installments. 

4 Six to ten day advances to 
large feed mill and grain dealer 
on bill of lading drafts. 

5 Exchange on incoming col- 
lection items. 

6 Brewers and distillers. 

7 The lumber industry. 

8 Customers who have been 
encouraged by the bank to pur- 
chase real estate, livestock, or 
materials for modernizing build- 
ings. 

9 Customers 
start a business. 


encouraged to 


16 Government loans 


(CCC). 

11 Cotton mills. 

12 Owners of farm products— 
on warehouse receipts. 

13 Farmers, for the purchase 
of livestock for feeding. 

14 Corn products on CCC 
notes, which may be sold out- 
right to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. at any time. 

15 
ment 

16 

17 

18 


cotton 


Manufacturers on _  assign- 
of accounts receivable. 


The canning industry. 
Meat packers. 
Hotels. 


J. B. Rawlings, Manager of the 
eredit department of the Union 
Planters National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Memphis, Tenn. says that his 
bank has established a popular pay- 
ment loan department for the pur- 
pose of making small loans to be paid 
on a weekly or monthly basis. He 
states that his bank also has handled 
some CCC loans for its own account 
and has also handled some lumber 
invoices with a credit bond as ad- 
ditional collateral. 

The Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, according 
to its executive vice president, O. H. 
Odin, has found loans up to $300 to 
individuals with two co-signers and 
repayable in monthly installments a 
new source of income for the banks. 
This bank also has found some new 
profits by discounting notes given 
for the purchase of oil burners. Mr. 
Odin says that this paper is taken 
eare of very promptly. 

S. M. Cooke, cashier of the Col- 
umbia National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., reports that small loans have 
added to his bank’s income. 


ORE evidence comes from Ar- 

eadia, Fla. where the De Soto 
National Bank reports, through its 
assistant cashier, R. L. Holtzendorf, 
that installment small personal loans 
have proved profitable. 


Some evidence of the fact that 
many good borrowers have been neg- 
lected in the past comes in a report 
from the vice president of the Third 
National Bank of Circleville, Ohio, 
M. E. Noggle. He says: ‘‘ We have 
secured within the past year the ac- 
eount of a large feed mill and cash 
grain dealer, operating almost en- 
tirely on bill of lading drafts, upon 
which 6- to 10-day advances are 
made. We have thus found an out- 
let for some of our surplus funds 
which might have otherwise been 
idle. This account has also given 
us a considerable amount of incom- 
ing collection items upon which ex- 
change is paid.’’ 

Mr. Noggle is one of the bankers 
who has learned that there is money 
to be made by handling collections, 
when fees are charged that make it 
worthwhile putting the personal at- 
tention of an officer on the work. 

Three banks report benefiting from 
the renewal of the brewing business. 
One is the Farmers and Merchants 


(Continued on page 235) 
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When Our Trained Employees 


By ANDREW 


The author, who is vice president of the Drexel 
State Bank of Chicago, has won scores of medals 
for excellence in marksmanship. 


made a world’s record. 


standing in the lobby at the time of the holdup 
and was not able to get a weapon. 


VERY bank officer knows that 
Ek; a loan or investment which 
goes sour prompts extra thor- 
oughness in future instances, and 
we are convinced that it is only lack 
of hold-up experience that causes 
any of us to be lax. 

“Our situation is different,’’ is 
the common alibi; but actually, all 
banks are vulnerable. 

The powerfully-armed gang of 
six that tackled our bank, located at 
a busy intersection but a few miles 
from the center of Chicago, before 
noon on a Monday, learned that we 
have not only ‘‘a plucky bunch’’ 
(as one newspaper described them) 
but also plans and equipment ready 
for instant use. 

And we learned that the precau- 
tions which evoked snickers at the 
time we instituted some of them a 
year ago, were well worth the cost 
and trouble. In fact, we are now de- 
termined to close up at once a few 
remaining gaps in the armor of our 
defense. 

Before describing the sudden at- 
tack, let me outline our measures of 
defense : 

1 We provide arms and gas bombs 
and have them placed where we 
think they will be most useful. 

2 We train officers and em- 
ployees in the use of guns and gas 
equipment. 

3 We keep a minimum supply of 
cash in cages. 
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QCcIRCLES INDICATE 
SIX HOLD-UP MEN 


Floor plan of the Drexel State Bank. Five bandits entered by 
the Oakland Blvd. door, leaving a sixth on the sidewalk as 


lookout. 


Quick thinking by the bank guard and accurate 


throwing of a tear bomb by the savings teller were instru- 
mental in putting the gang to rout. 


4 We have locks, catches, and 
automatie closing devices on interior 
and outer doors. 

In choosing the weapons and their 
placement, we tried to anticipate 
what would take place in an actual 
attempt to rob us. 

Knowing that the first order is 
usually ‘‘Down on the floor on your 
stomachs!’’ we planned to locate 
both guns and bombs on counters, 
in drawers and also down near the 
feet. (We are now of the opinion 
that a gun on the floor is better 
than one on the counter.) In order 
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to forestall an inside tip-off on their 
location, and to keep our staff alert 
to their use, we vary the position of 
weapons from time to time; and 
place the gas bombs in the vault 
each night, replacing them each 
morning. 

Our guns are mostly 45s. Their 
shock-power halts further action 
on the part of a wounded at- 
tacker, even though we know they 
will not penetrate a_ bullet-proof 
vest. A 38 calibre super-automatic 
will penetrate some vests. We use 
chiefly revolvers as being simpler 
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to handle than most automatic type 
guns. Ammunition is fresh and of 
the best grade. Among the revolvers 
are some of the short-barrelled de- 
tective special style which can be 
fired from a coat pocket. 

Our tear gas bombs are of two 
kinds: slow-firing and fast-firing 
hand grenades. Slow firing grenades 
explode three or four seconds after 
thrown and contain an amount of 
the heavier-than-air compound ¢a- 
pable oi temporarily blinding per- 
sons within a radius of many yards. 
The fast-firing bombs ‘‘let go’’ 114 
seconds from the time the pin is re- 
moved and are used to ‘‘hit quick.’’ 
Their effectivness is equally great 
though more rapidly felt and of 
shorter duration. 

We have always felt that when an 
organization furnishes deadly weap- 
ons to its employees, it becomes re- 
sponsible to those employees and to 
the public with whom they come in 
contact for their safe and sane use. 
From experience we have observed 
that it is the untrained who, in try- 
ing to handle guns, injure them- 
selves and others needlessly. 

So we took the whole crowd over 
to the 124th Field Artillery Armory 
range. After our first round of 
tests, one thing became very evident 
—the wrong people had the guns in 
many cases, under the distribution 
of weapons then existing in the bank. 
In some cases, people who were good 
shots, were not accessible to arms; 
and poor shots were all set to shoot. 
Revamping was in order. 


At the same time, we were amazed 
to discover one of our best marks- 
men among the women employees. 
A modest, retiring young lady who 
would have surprised us less by 
fainting, actually carried off honors 
in the preliminaries. Thinking this 
was surely accidental, we staged an- 
other test, and she did even better. 

This, perhaps, illustrates the error 
of an unscientific method of plan- 
ning protection and of relying on 
general beliefs rather than actual 

- tests. 

While officers and employees were 
attending revolver practice a couple 
of times a week, an expert was in- 
structing us in the use of the tear 
gas grenades and gun which we had 
purchased. The latter is for repel- 
ling outside mobs and rioters, of 
course. In firing the tear gas shells 
out of doors, it is important—for in- 
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stance—to take the direction of the 
vind into consideration; also there 
are two sizes of shell, just as there 
are two types of grenade. 

Because of the extreme speed at 
which bandits customarily must 
work, they seldom take anything but 
what is readily available on the 
counters. Hence the need to have a 


Equipment Used To 
Frustrate This Holdup 


1 Revolvers placed on coun- 
ters, in drawers, and near the 
floor. 


2 Gas grenades of two types. 


3 Catches and springs on cage 
doors. 


4 Drawers for currency of 
large denominations. 


minimum amount of cash (and se- 
curities) where they may be readily 
located and seized. 


In our opinion an officer who 
leaves the determination of these 
amounts to his tellers is remiss in 
his own duty. Of course, the mini- 
mum will be different at certain 
periods of the month and on special 
occasions. But these occasions should 
be planned for. 

Use of delayed time-locks is, we 
believe, the logical development in 
the handling of both cash and se- 
eurities during the day’s business. 


Aside from the protection afforded 
us by good exterior locks, a well- 
built structure, and great vaults, we 
have given attention to interior 
doors and cage construction. Catches 
on cage doors are kept in working 
order and every door has a spring 
which will keep it closed. Not that 
we expect these doors to resist 
bandits. But they are time-consum- 
ing obstacles and ten seconds lost 
may frustrate a raid. 

We have studied the layout of 
our cages with a view to establish- 
ing naturally or artificially shielded 
(by means of steel plate) corners 
from which tellers may shoot at in- 
truders in nearby cages or outside. 

Briefly, this is what happened 
that recent Monday morning: 

Five men came through the revolv- 
ing door of one entrance adjusting 


masks and bringing forth guns. Our 
guard, standing near the other 
street entrance (we’re on a corner), 
was quickly confronted by one 
bandit with a sawed-off shotgun. 


In his haste to cover the police- 
man, this bandit had not placed his 
mask satisfactorily on entering. He 
reached up to adjust it and as he 
did so, the guard saw him take his 
finger off the trigger. Although a 
big man, the guard whirled into a 
somewhat sheltered position behind 
a metal sign and whipped his 45 
calibre revolver from its holster 
worn in front of the left hip, and 
under his overcoat at the time. 

Slugs and shot peppered the sign, 
ripped through heavy glass parti- 
tions and scarred marble counters 
as both guard and bandit opened 
fire. 

Meanwhile a receiving teller in 
the savings department, located in a 
large room adjoining the main bank- 
ing room had happened to look over 
into the commercial lobby. His cage 
commands a distant view (except 
on very busy days when it might be 
obstructed by customers) of the Oak- 
land boulevard entrance. He had 
happened to see a man enter wear- 
ing a mask. 

So Teller Harry Sherman reached 
for one of the tear bombs of the 
fast-firing type. Pulling the firing- 
pin he relied upon considerable base- 
ball experience—as well as our spe- 
cial coaching—to pitch a fifty-five 
foot are into the main room. 

Almost the minute the small cylin- 
der fell between the bandits and our 
policeman, the nearest gunman 
stumbled, from its effect on his eyes 
and nose. His shooting aim wavered 
and he started for the door. 

While nearby bank employees 
were ordered to lie on the floors, 
one of the bandits sprang panther- 
like onto the six inch ledge in 
front of the cages. He then climbed 
over the 214 foot glass and steel 
partition. He stuffed bills into his 
pockets and into a bag, but dropped 
the latter as the firing of Special 
Policeman Maier seriously threat- 
ened. 

In less than 90° seconds from the 
time they entered, the six thugs fled 
by \ear with their small loot, only 
$1,300. Two minutes later police 
squads arrived, summoned by our 
telephone operator (located in the 
basement) and via radio. 
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New Book Dramatizes 


25 Years Of 


General Motors 


This review of a new book that outlines the develop- 
ment of the automobile industry is made with the 
average bank in mind and is particularly important 
because local car dealers offer an outlet for short-term 
loans that has not been used in some localities. 


By J. G. HODGSON 


The Turning Wheel 


By Arthur Pound, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
517 pages, $3.50. 


NY industry which can increase 
Aw 30 years as the automobile 

business has, offers infinite 
possibilities to the commercial 
banker. From a production value in 
1900 of $4,899,000 to a peak of $2,- 
981,000,000 in 1929 is a remarkable 
growth. Even in 1932, it recorded a 
total wholesale production of over 
$650,000,000. 

Early dealers, as Mr. Pound 
points out, were men of courage 
who took an unknown product and 
made it go. At times they even 
helped to finance the manufacturer. 
But as the industry stablized, it be- 
came necessary to make sure that 
they were in a sound financial posi- 
tion, not only in their relations to 
consumers but to the company itself. 

General Motors therefore under- 
took to stablize their deliveries to 
dealers, so as not to overstock them, 
and yet insure a full development of 
possible business. Accounting sys- 
tems were worked out, and in the 
case of used cars, successful attempts 
were made to stabilize the prices 
which could be paid for ‘‘trade-ins.”’ 
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The ‘‘Buyers Market’’ since 1930 
has merely intensified these efforts 
on the part of General Motors. The 
General Motors Holding Corp., or- 
ganized in 1929, by putting capital 
behind desirable dealers, has made 
them better credit risks. The funds 
so used are not considered as per- 
manent investments, but are to be 
paid off from profits, leaving the 
dealer standing on his own feet. But 
while such funds are invested, Gen- 
eral Motors exercises sufficient con- 
trol to insure low costs and reasona- 
ble profits. 


Public Relations Activities 


Further assistance to dealers is 
given through the dealer cooperative 
service training program, by which 
practical and technical training may 
be given to young men. 

Publie confidence is necessary if 
dealers are to prosper. In the field 
of public relations, General Motors 
has been unusually successful. This 
means not only public support, but a 
good esprit de corps of stockholders, 
employees, and dealers. It was one 
of the first companies to issue com- 
plete quarterly statements. The an- 
nual report, which is given wide 
distribution, is an unusually com- 
plete and open statement of the 
condition of the company. 


1934 
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4 
The Chevrolet final assembly line at 
Flint, Mich., where the “Cinderella 
of the Motor Industry” established 


new records in the automobile and 
financial worlds. 


re, 


Such undertakings as the Crafts- 
man’s Guild of Fisher Body which 
reaches boys in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and the 
educational activities with employees 
are typical of an enlightened public 
policy. 

Outstanding in its public relations 
work during the last year was the 
formation of the new National Bank 
of Detroit, through the agency of 
General Motors and the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation. Without 
this cooperation, Detroit would have 
been badly crippled for banking 
facilities following the bank holiday. 
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Of more direct interest to local 
dealers has been the publicity of the 
company given to new developments 
in the industry. But equally import- 
ant has been the effort of the Public 
Relations Staff in Detroit and New 
York to point out the greater uses 
of motor transportation and give the 
consumer the facts necessary for in- 
telligent buying. 


Local Banks Help Dealers 


As Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly has pointed out in many 
articles, commercial loans to automo- 
bile dealers are now proper and 
profitable activity for local bankers. 
The experience of the Hammond 
(Indiana) Mercantile Bank, as re- 
eorded by Alex Berger in the De- 
cember, 1933 issue shows that loans 
to dealers up to 80% of the dealer’s 
cost is permissible. In the January, 
1934 issue, an article by J. V. Tuttle 
points out the difficulties which some- 
times stand between the use of local 
credit sources by automobile dealers 
and suggests some practical solutions 
from the point of view of both the 
dealer and the banker. 

The automobile industry has long 
since passed the stage where it is a 
purely speculative venture. New 
concerns still will feel the need of 
private capital for their develop- 
ment along new lines. Concerns 
which have shown their capacity in 
production still need the services of 
an investment banker who can sup- 
ply capital needs through the sale of 
stocks and bonds. But the current 
commercial needs of producer and 
dealer are the problems of the com- 
mercial banker, and particularly of 
the local banker who has contacts 
with the dealer and purchaser. 


How Experiments Were 
Financed 


The early history of the automo- 
bile industry is one of personal fi- 
naneing of inventors’ ideas, or the 
struggle of manufacturers to find 
further funds with which to carry 
_on the experiments which they had 
already begun. Not even a real con- 
ception of the future of the automo- 
bile industry would have justified a 
banker advancing funds to many of 
these enterprises. As in the case of 
all beginnings, the greater part of 
the funds invested were total losses, 
and only the exceptional beginner 
produced anything which could war- 
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Eight Points In The 
Development Of The 
Motor Industry 


1 The automobile industry 
grew from a business of $4,899,- 
000 in 1900 to a_ peak of 
$2,981,000,000 in 1929. 


2 Manufacturers have devel- 
oped policies that prevent 
overstocking a dealer. 


3 Accounting systems devel- 
oped and promoted by manu- 
facturers have improved dealers 
as credit risks for local banks. 


4 Manufacturers also provide 
training for young men and 
supervision of management for 
all dealers. 


5 General Motors provides 
part of the capital for capable 
dealers who lack sufficient funds 
for the most profitable operation. 


6 Intelligent and aggressive 
public relations work has helped 
to create a growing market for 
dealers. 


7 Special aid has been given 
to insure profits in the sale of 
used cars accepted as “trade-ins.” 


8 Local banks find many prof- 
itable short-term commercial 
loans when they work with 
dealers. 


rant sound financial backing. 

But some banking assistance had 
been available to the industry even 
as early as 1903. R. E. Olds in or- 
ganizing the Olds Motor Vehicle Co. 
in 1897 had been able to secure some 
assistance from bankers. And the 
Buick Motor Co. on its organization 
in 1903, had secured about $10,000 
from Flint banks ‘‘on the indorse- 
ment of a number of prominent 
citizens.”’ 

The financing of sales, more clearly 
the function of the commercial 
banker, early enlisted the support of 
banks. R. E. Olds had, from the first, 
put the sale of his Oldsmobile on a 
cash basis to dealers. Lack of capital 
made it necessary to have a quick 
turnover. Furthermore, such goods 
in transit to dealers were excellent 
commercial risks and bankers were 
quick to take advantage of the op- 


portunity to make loans on such 
transactions. At the same time, 
dealers who were under the neces- 
sity of cash payments to the manu- 
facturer were forced to make their 
sales on a cash basis. Local bankers 
eould, therefore, look upon the 
dealer financing as sound and sure. 
As long as the supply of automobiles 
was limited, and demand active, such 
an arrangement permitted a con- 
siderable development on_ limited 
eapital. 


How Consumers Were 
Financed 


But the problems of credit could 
not be solved in that manner for 
long. To insure a fairly well-dis- 
tributed production by the factories, 
some cars had to be held by the 
dealers during the winter months in 
order to meet the extra demands for 
cars in the spring and summer when 
sales were more brisk. There was 
also a large market yet untapped 
made up of those buyers who were 
not in a position to pay cash for 
machines, but who could purchase on 
part payments. 

‘‘There grew up, naturally,’’ says 
Mr. Pound, ‘‘finanee companies will- 
ing to purchase automobile paper 
from dealers at a discount on well- 
sold and well-insured cars. Bankers 
might not feel able to take automo- 
bile paper in quantity, but they 
were quite willing to lend money to 
sound finance companies so that the 
latter could do a large volume of 
business on comparatively smal! 
capital. ... As experience accumu- 
lated, it appeared that a good, in- 
sured automobile in the possession 
of an honest man or woman, and un- 
der the complete legal protection 
which all states surround property 
held under lien, was a fairly safe 
investment, provided that down pay- 
ments anticipated the depreciation 
of the security in use.’’ 

One of John J. Raskob’s contribu- 
tions to the financial structure of 
General Motors was the establish- 
ment in 1919 of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation to handle 
consumer financing. While this plan 
made it possible for the General 
Motors dealers to handle their fi- 
nancing directly with the parent 
company, it did not eliminate the 
banks, for GMAC financed much of 
its activity through proper commer- 
cial loans with banks. 
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How British Banks 
Are Managed 


By ROBERT EATON SAUNDERS 


HY is it that there have 
W vee no bank failures within 

recent years in the British 
Isles, Canada, South Africa and 
Australia? It is not because eco- 
nomic conditions in those countries 
have been particularly favorable. 
Even in countries such as India, 
China, Japan, Mexico, and South 
America, where such conditions have 
been far from favorable, British 
banks have been singularly free from 
failures. There must be a reason. It 
is the system which incorporates 
sound banking principles, and a com- 
petent personnel. 


No principles, however practical 
individually or nationally, are worth 
the powder to blow them up, unless 
they are safeguarded by the Govern- 
ment which endorses them. Great 
Britain has safeguarded her present 
banking principles. 

First, there is the Moneylender’s 
Act of 1900 providing that no 
moneylender may be registered un- 
der that Act by any name including 
the word ‘‘bank’’, or other name sug- 
gesting that he carries on the busi- 
ness of banking. 


Further, under the Companies 
(Consolidation Act, 1908, no com- 
pany, association, or partnership, 
consisting of more than 10 persons, 
may be formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of banking, 
unless it is registered as a company 
under the Act, or is formed in pur- 
suance of some other Act of Parlia- 
ment or of Letters Patent. 

There are, nevertheless, no hard 
and fast government edicts in Great 
Britain as to what percentage of 
eash banks must maintain against 
their deposits. But experience and 
an intelligent understanding of their 
responsibilities have taught the man- 
agement of British banks what is a 
safe margin of cash to maintain in 
their sphere of operations. 

Besides, all banks have well-de- 
fined rules and regulations of their 
own governing the safe conduct of 
their business, and it is the duty of 
every officer and employee not only 
to know these rules, but also to con- 
form to them and to be able to qual- 
ify to fill efficiently, at any time, 
other positions occupied by their 
immediate seniors. 





@ A British banker here explains the system of 
management followed by the banks of his country. 
The information throws light on some of the weak- 
nesses to be found in American bank management. 
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The author was, for many 
years, associated with the Stand- 
ard Bank of South Africa, both in 
South Africa and New York. He 
was later London representative 
of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co. of New York. After this, he 
was New York agent of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa, now 
amalgamated with Barclays Bank, 
D. C. O. He is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Bankers, London. 


The control of the ordinary op- 
erations of a bank is vested in the 
hands of a general manager; but 
where extraordinary business trans- 
actions have been submitted for con- 
sideration, they must be laid before 
the bank’s board of directors for 
approval with the recommendations 
of the general manager. The per- 
sonnel of a board of directors is 
selected wholly from men in varied 
and distinguished positions in their 
respective walks of life, in order that 
their authoritative knowledge of the 
conditions of trade and industry in 
their several communities can pro- 
vide the bank management with 
necessary advice and information, 
and thus assist in shaping the pol- 
icies of the bank. At half-yearly 
meetings, auditors are appointed by 
a vote of a bank’s stockholders: in 
many instances, two or more firms 
of auditors alternate. 

Branch banks play an important 
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part in the scheme of British bank- 
ing. A branch manager is chosen 
from the personnel of the bank chief- 
ly for his familiarity with the par- 
ticular locality to which he is ap- 
pointed; the intention being that 
fewer obstacles are encountered in 
the way of procuring business be- 
cause of the fact that the manager 
is not a stranger to the district. Out- 
side the more important cities, the 
object of maintaining a branch is 
really to collect deposits. These de- 
posits are called in England ‘‘fixed’’ 
deposits, which means that the pe- 
riod of deposit in most instances 
runs to one year. This is important, 
for the length of time for which 
these deposits are fixed is essential 
to the best employment of the funds 
by a bank. In fact, the collection of 
fixed deposits by branches is a prime 
necessity, as these funds enable the 
central management to undertake 
seasonal and all-year-around trans- 
actions and to finance the huge op- 
erations arising out of domestic and 
international trade. 

The control of a branch bank is of 
a dual nature, divided between the 
manager and the accountant. In the 
event, for example, of a difference of 
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opinion arising as to the advisability 
of undertaking certain business, the 
accountant is within his rights, if, 
for good and sufficient reasons, he 
disagrees with his superior, to re- 
port the conflict of opinion to the 
authorities at the head office. He 
may handle such a situation in two 
ways. He may ask the manager to 
report the circumstances to the gen- 
eral manager, or he may himself 
direct an open letter to the general 
manager, requesting the manager to 
forward it. If both of these methods 
fail, the accountant may then report 
the matter direct to the general man- 
ager, at the same time informing the 
manager of his course of action. 
The knowledge that the head office 
has laid down this method of ap- 
proach goes a long way to safeguard 
any bank’s interests and also it af- 
fords the accountant an opportunity 
to record in a recognized manner his 
views on the business in question. 
Experience shows that recourse to 
this method rarely occurs, as a thor- 
ough discussion between the man- 
ager and the accountant usually 
brings about a meeting of minds on 
any question of policy. 

The relation between a manager 
and his customers is 
close and _ confiden- 
tial and this is high- 
ly desirable. Inci- 
dentally, officers and 
employees of a bank 
sign a declaration of 
secrecy regarding a 
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customers. 


bank’s business and that of its eus- 
tomers. The public reposes implicit 
confidence in a bank. Indeed the 
feeling between a customer and his 
bank is often akin to that of a 
patient and his physician, a client 
and his lawyer, or a layman and his 
Mather Confessor. 

It is the duty of a manager to 
know, of course, for what purpose 
banking facilities are required by 
customers, more particularly, if 
money to be advanced is in the 
nature of accommodation paper. 
Accommodation paper, in the na- 
tural course of business, is kept to a 
minimum, and all banks place a def. 
inite limit on it. Later, if more is 
requested, a complete explanation 
must be given for going beyond the 
fixed authorized limit. 

In commercial banking, it may be 
explained that the funds derived 
from accommodation paper are used 
in the purchase of commodities 
which at the time of the advance 
may not be available as security 
for the loan, but may at a future 
time be in a form in which they can 
be pledged. The conclusion of the 
transaction is brought about by the 
sale of the commodities when they 
are marketable. 

The system of verifying the trans- 
actions and records is very thorough. 
All vouchers must bear the signa- 
ture or initials of the manager and 
accountant, or, at the larger branch- 
es, of two duly authorized signing 
officers. All debits to a customer’s 


Four Highlights 


1 One reason why England and Canada report no 
bank failures is because their systems allow local banks 
(branches) to be closed when they become unprofitable, 
without calling them closed banks. 
many branches are closed every year. 
not until the bank becomes unprofitable, but until it loses 
capital funds and a part of its deposits before we close it. 


As a matter of fact, 
We usually wait, 


2 Employees of English banks sign a declaration of 
secrecy regarding the business of the bank and _ its 


3 Inspectors not only check the physical assets, but 
the human assets as well. Each employee is graded and 
inefficient ones replaced or transferred. 


4 Employees are thoroughly trained and are ‘fre- 


quently shifted from one job or one branch to another 
as a part of their banking training. 
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account are scrutinized curefully, 
and, in the absence of a signed check, 
a duly signed letter or other docu- 
ment bearing the customer’s signa- 
ture and authority for the debit 
must be produced before the ledger 
keeper will permit the entry to go 
through the books. 


Branches Report Every 
Six Months 


Each six months, the books of a 
branch bank are closed and man- 
agers are required to send to the 
head office a comprehensive report 
on the business of their respective 
branches. Appropriate half-yearly 
returns are also compiled, including 
each manager’s report on all em- 
ployees. In the interim, weekly and 
monthly returns have kept the gen- 
eral manager up to date on what has 
been going on at all branches. 

Also, in half-yearly advices to the 
head office, the manager reviews the 
business of his branch, and under 
suitable headings comments upon the 
result of his operations. For in- 
stance, under the caption, profit and 
loss, the net profit or loss is stated 
and compared with the result of the 
previous six months and the attrib- 
utable causes of increase or de- 
erease explained. 

The estimated value of a branch 
and yield per cent per annum are 
also given and compared. A branch 
might show a loss and yet its value 
and yield per cent per annum might 
be remunerative to the bank as a 
whole and highly beneficial to the 
commerce and trade of its country. 

The comparative totals of a 
branch’s revenue and expenditure 
accounts for the preceding two half 
years are given under appropriate 
subheadings and any increase or de- 
crease is fully explained. 

Increases or decreases are ex- 
plained. For instance, fluctuations 
in ‘‘average capital employed’’ and 
“estimated value of a branch”’ are 
affected according to the amount of 
eash which a branch held during the 
period under review. 

Fixed property (real estate), 
whether in demand, inactive or de- 
pressed, is reviewed succinctly. 

Imports and exports, and so on, 
are not neglected in these reports. 

In coneluding this report, the man- 
ager usually embodies a forecast of 
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the prospects of his particular 
branch for the next six months. 
Inspectors are appointed from the 
trained staff of a bank. The time of 
these inspectors’ visits is unknown 
to the branches. When an inspector 
arrives and presents his credentials 
to a branch manager, the cash and 
securities of the branch,are no longer 
under the control of the manager 
and accountant, as heretofore, for 
either the manager’s or accountant’s 
keys must be handed over to the in- 


Check Your Statement 
With This 
Here is the average percentage 


of four statement items of British 


banks. 


Cash in bank 


Money on call 


14.0% 
5.2% 
All other loans and 

advances .. 66.9% 
. 5.0% 


Bonds and securities 


spector whose first duties are to 
count the teller’s cash and the sur- 
plus cash in the vaults at the branch. 
The accounts are then checked and 
the books balanced either by him- 
self, or, if the branch is a large one, 
by an inspector’s assistant under his 
supervision. All bills discounted 
and other securities are verified by 
the inspector; and any accounts 
which have been the subject of corre- 
spondence between the branch and 
the head office are thoroughly scru- 
tinized. 

The personnel in British banks is 
carefully trained in the system of 
the bank and is given every oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The cus- 
tom among these banks of transfer- 
ring junior officers from one branch 
to another forms part of the training 
and thereby increases their experi- 
ence in the bank’s methods at differ- 
ent points. As the time arrives for 
these officers to assume larger re- 
sponsibilities, this wider knowledge 
stands them and the bank in good 
stead. Frequent transfers also pro- 
vide an experienced reserve from 
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which men may be drawn to fill re- 
sponsible positions. 

The interest of the management 
also reaches into the social life of 
the staff. In athletics, for example, 
it is not unusual to find, associated 
with British banks, playing grounds 
where games such as football, cricket 
and tennis may be played by the 
meh and women employees. The cost 
for the upkeep of such fields is large- 
ly defrayed by the bank, although 
the members of the staff are asked to 
pay a small subscription. 

In most cases, young men who 
enter the banking field in Great 
Britain do so with the intention of 
making it their career. They may be 
influenced to a certain extent by the 
national character which makes for 
steadiness of purpose, although some 
people may describe it as plodding. 

There are 42 British banks in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
and the Isle of Man and the total 
paid-up capital is over £121,000,000 
and Reserve over £96,000,000, which 
in round figures is an average of 
over £2,880,000 Capital and £2,280,- 
000 Reserve for each bank. Only one 
of these banks has a capital and re- 
serve as low as one hundred thou- 
sand odd pounds. 

The average cash in hand and in 
bank (Bank of England) of British 
banks is 14% of total liabilities and 
the percentage of money at call and 
short notice—which includes stock 
exchange loans—is only 5.2%. Com- 
mercial transactions (bills dis- 
counted, liability of customers for 
acceptances, loans, advances, and so 
on) amount to 66.9% of current 
(checking accounts) fixed deposits 
and other accounts. Investments are 
24.9% of total assets. According to 
Frank A. Vanderlip, one third of 
the assets of American banks is em- 
ployed in commercial loans, one 
third in collateral loans, and one 
third is devoted to the actual pur- 
chase and ownership of bonds; 
whereas no less than over 66% of 
the assets of British banks is devoted 
te commercial transactions and not 
more than 5% to the stock market. 

British banks are essentially com- 
mercial banks, and they have learned 
from experience that methodical 
habits of business go hand in glove 
with the great system of banking, 
eredit, and bills of exchange, which 
has done more to enrich nations than 
have all the mines in the world. 
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CHECKING ACCOUNT 
EARN ITS “KEEP”? 


pvestuient of , 
{asde belonging to dejessbors 


Deposits that are alware subject t 
@ omat! balance wo bank 
Net anly do they earn little, if anything, tat the; 
facilities 
colect lowal checks deposited, and to keep proper neurds De 
posit shps, Pass books, Check bouks snd other supplies must alts 
be furtishedt 


 eheck, and that leave oir 


are of little use for lending purpe 


to collect checks drawn on lenks in other cities, to 


To handit these accounts, an adequate personne! must be kept 
» om the pay mdi. The cost of such facilities. therefore, ie justt 
finbie only when suppurted by sufficient bulances left standing 
in the accounts, % 
On the other hand, Time Deyosits and Savings Deposits call for 
much hese service. As aueh scevunix generally remain for long 
periods of time, the bank is able to lend them on longer terms, 
and can affurd to pay interest to the depositor 





Your checking balance, therefore, should be wept at the point 
Where it will at beast earn its “keep.” 


Tn our next ndvertisement we will explain 
anather phase of thin subject 


NORRISTOWN - PENN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chr County's Largest Baek 
Wember Federal Reserve System "4 Capilai Funds over $1.000,006 





@These ads attract the eye by their sim- 
plicity and the ease with which they may 
be read. The copy is straightforward 
and understandable, free from any vague- 
ness or flowery verbal embellishment. 


OR a long time there has been 
if a growing conviction among 

our officers that the primary 
job of financial advertising right 
now is an educational one. 

The public attitude toward the 
‘‘mysteries’’ of banking is undergo- 
ing a change. The ‘‘man in the 
street’’ is evincing a new interest in 
what goes on behind the marble 
walls and ornamental grillework. 
And we are convinced that the more 
he understands about banking, the 
better bank customer he will become. 

For several months we studied this 
problem of educating bank customers 
to the facts about banking they most 
need. Results of this study have 
finally been consolidated in a series 
of 10 advertisements, which are now 
appearing in the newspapers. 

In correlation with this newspa- 
per program, we have started a 
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Material For 


Educating 


Depositors 


AAA AAA 


Ten Original 


Advertisements 


course on public relations for our 
employees. They are being trained 
to give intelligent explanations of 
all banking operations and to en- 
courage questions about those opera- 
tions on the part of the customers. 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing course on ‘‘Constructive Cus- 
tomer Relations’’ is being used as a 
text. 

Inasmuch as our advertisements 
are not copyrighted and because we 
feel that they may be of some as- 
sistance to others, we are glad to 
share them with other bankers, who 
may use either the general plan or 
the entire copy as quoted. 


No. 1— What Is A Bank? 


No, this isn’t intended for a fool- 
ish question. Instead, it is published 
to give people a clearer impression 
of what a bank does for the deposi- 
tor, the borrower, the community, 
and the stockholder. 

A bank is a semi-public enter- 
prise chartered by law to do two 
things, chiefly : 

1 Furnish a method for safeguard- 
ing and investing the surplus funds 
of the community. 
2 Provide the working credit 
needed by business. 
Its stockholders provide the bank’s 


You May Use 


capital and surplus which the law 
requires for the protection of the 
depositor’s funds, also the machin- 
ery (man-power, equipment, and 
building) for handling these funds. 

The facilities for making change, 
transferring funds from one point 
to another by check or draft, the 
trusteeship of funds and property, 
together with certain advisory fune- 
tions are by-products of the main 
banking service. 

A bank is also a cooperative en- 
terprise to the extent that it uses 
both the depositors’ and the stock- 
holders’ funds for the benefit of all. 
Its methods are regulated, its deci- 
sions affected, by responsibility to 
the depositor, the borrower, the 
stockholder, the government, and 
the community at large. 

Practically every act in our lives 
involves the use of money and 
eredit. It is but natural, therefore, 
that banks and banking should be 
important to us ... and everyone 
should be better acquainted with 
them. 


No. 2— What A Bank Does 
With Your Deposits 


No clearer explanation of what 
happens to a depositor’s money has 
ever been made than the text of 
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The treasurer of the Norristown-Penn Trust Co. of 
Norristown, Penn., here shares the results of a long 
study of methods for educating depositors to banking. 


By G. FRED BERGER 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s radio talk 
of March 12, 1933. 
President Roosevelt Speaking— 


‘First of all, let me state the 
simple fact that when you deposit 
money in a bank, the bank does not 
put the money into a safe deposit 
vault. 

‘Tt invests your money in many 
different forms of credit—bonds, 
commercial paper, mortgages and 
many other kinds of loans. 


“In other words, the bank puts 
your money to work to keep the 
wheels of industry and agriculture 
turning around. A comparatively 
small part of the money you put into 
the bank is kept for currency—an 
amount which in normal times is 
wholly sufficient to cover the cash 
needs of the average citizen. 


“In other words, the total amount 
of all the currency in the country 
is only a small fraction of the total 
deposits in all of the banks.”’ 

This shows that a bank puts the 
depositor’s money to work for the 
benefit of all; and gives one an ink- 
ling as to the disaster and hardship 
that would occur in the community 
if banks were forced to call all their 
loans suddenly and liquidate all 
their investments. 

Banking is a community enter- 
prise. Its successful operation af- 
fects your welfare, the community’s, 
and ours. In the words of our Presi- 
dent: ‘‘We have the machinery . . . 


it is up to you to support and make 
it work.’’ 


No. 3—Bank Credit And Its 
Relation To Community 
Welfare 


When you deposit your surplus 
dollars in a bank, you are, in effect, 
pooling your resources with those of 
your neighbor to create bank credit 
—the lifeblood of business. 

Actually, you are helping to cre- 
ate jobs . . . to the extent that some 
manufacturer is enabled to borrow 


the funds needed to purchase raw 
materials and to pay the workers 
for their labor in producing the 
finished product. 

Bank credit, in this case, is short- 
term financing that permits the 
manufacturer to carry on until he 
receives payment for the goods made 
and sold. 

Bank credit also permits the re- 
tailer to buy merchandise covering 
the normal demands of his trade and 
to carry it until the consumer wants 
and pays for it. 

A bank, however, cannot lend 
money for the purchase of ma- 
chinery, fixtures, and other capital 
investments because such loans 
would be ‘‘frozen’’ for too long a 
period. There are other agencies of 
credit (which do not use depositors’ 
funds) by the use of which such 
capital goods may be financed. 

Your deposits, therefore, not only 
help you on the road to independ- 
ence but benefit others as well. You 
should bank your surplus funds... 
locally too . . . if you would protect 


Points Stressed 
In This Series 


1 What a bank 


purposes. 


is and its 


2 A bank’s responsibility to 
its depositors. 


3 Principles governing loans. 


4 How to build and maintain 
credit. 


5 The costs of banking serv- 
ices and why they must be paid 
for. 


6 Advantages of a checking 
account. 


7 Importance of maintaining 
adequate checking balances. 


8 How bank credit affects the 
community. 
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property values and further com- 
munity development. 


No. 4—About Bank Loans, 
The Depositor’s Welfare 
And The Community 


Most people know that a bank 
lends the depositor’s money to busi- 
ness men, home-owners, and for com- 
munity improvements. But, few un- 
derstand how or why. 

A bank lends a portion of its 
funds to business men. These loans 
are for short periods . . . seasonal 
borrowings to cover payrolls and 
materials for the manufacture of 
products; or for the purchase of re- 
tail stocks that soon are to be sold. 
The purpose of these loans is sound 
and, under normal conditions, the 
turnover of business provides the 
funds for their repayment. 

A bank cannot make capital or 
long-term loans to business men, for 
several reasons: 


1 It is not empowered by charter 
or law to risk its funds as a partner 
in a business enterprise. 

2 It must seek a turnover of loans 
so that there will be enough credit 
available for all business concerns. 

3 Continued repayment of loans 
must provide a constant supply of 
cash to meet the demands of deposi- 
tors. 


The making of sound loans to 
business requires the banker to keep 
the following factors in mind: the 
depositor, the borrower, the com- 
munity, the stockholder, and the 
government bank examiners. So, 
remember this please, when the 
banker’s decision or some banking 
regulation seems inconsistent with 
your ideas. 


No. 5— Your Deposit May 
Give Some Man A 
Job Tomorrow! 


Tomorrow some manufacturer 
may come here for a loan to finance 
the production of a large order. 

The deposit you made today, to- 
gether with a hundred others, plus 
some of the capital of our stock- 
holders, will furnish the basis for 
that credit. 

Immediately, more men will be 
put to work. More raw materials will 
be purchased, perhaps causing the 
employment of still more men. A 
week later, more pay envelopes will 
be opened in our stores. Back taxes 
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may be paid. Mortgage interest, 
too! ... all because you and hun- 
dreds of others banked their surplus 
dollars and furnished the basis for 
this loan. Furthermore, in the nor- 
mal cycle of business, the loan will 
be paid by the manufacturer who 
has been paid by the retailer, who 
has exchanged the goods for the 
workers’ pay. 

Bank credit is not only the life 
blood of business, but also the great- 
est promoter of community welfare 

. especially if that community's 
citizens are thrifty, like ours. 


No. 6— What The Banker 
Needs To Know When He 
Lends You Money 


The banker’s first duty is to safe- 
guard the funds deposited in his 
bank. When he lends these funds, 
he must be assured that the loan is 
absolutely safe; also, that the money 
will be back in the bank when prom- 
ised. In this way, he keeps current 
funds flowing evenly, with the least 
amount of idle money on hand, and 
plenty for the normal needs of all 
depositors. 

His obligations to the bank and its 
depositors demand that he should 
know what you want a loan for; if 
it is safeguarded by adequate, 
marketable security; if it is a com- 
mercial loan, whether the purpose 
for which the loan is desired is 
sound ; and in each instance, what as- 
surance you have that the money 
will be ready when your note falls 
due. Furthermore, he must know 
that the loan is for a short time 
only, and is to be used for current 
needs. Long term loans to be used 
as capital are not permitted. 

It is very necessary that your 
bank know as much as possible about 
your business, your assets, sales, 
profits, and prospects, so that any 
loans advanced may be based upon 
sound business and banking prac- 
tices. 


No. 7—When Anyone “Pans” 
The Banks In Norristown 
Show Him This! 


Despite the fact that Norristown 
is one of the few communities which 
has weathered this and all other de- 
pressions without banking troubles, 
occasionally some thoughtless indi- 
vidual makes statements damning 
all banks. 
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For critics like this, let us show 
how backward a community would 
be without banks .. . and what in- 
convenience people would suffer. 
For instance: 

Suppose individuals found it nec- 
essary to keep all their money in 
their possession— 
Suppose every payment had to be 
made in eash because no checking 
accounts existed— 

Suppose merchants had to carry 
money with them to market for the 
purchase of goods because no means 
existed for the transfer of funds 
from one city to another, or from 
one state to another— 


Suppose no loans were possible 
for immediate needs regardless of 
how valuable the collateral— 

Suppose a factory could not ob- 
tain money to pay its workers until 
its goods were sold and paid for— 

Suppose raw materials had to be 
purchased for cash only— 


Space prevents further recital of 
the inconveniences that would have 
to be borne if there were no banks. 
Banks as everyone knows, have 
speeded up America’s progress. 


No. 8—“‘No!”’... Needn’t 
Be A Short, Unpopular 
Word In Banking 


To read the editorials of some 
metropolitan newspapers, you might 
think that bankers were a race of 
men born in the glacial age and al- 
ways ready to say ‘‘NO”’ to every 
borrower. 

The truth is that banks make their 
money by saying ‘‘YES,’’ because 
only by lending money can a banker 
secure the income with which to pay 
the depositor his interest, the staff 
members their salaries, and the 
stockholders their dividends. 


Lending money is one of the im- 
portant functions of banking. But, 
making sound loans implies periodic 
reductions according to promise and 
complete repayment within a short- 
term period. This means that the 
borrower must furnish satisfactory 
plans for repayment. 


This is necessary because the 


banker has a three-fold obligation: 
to depositors he promises a safe re- 
turn of their funds, to other bor- 
rowers he promises accommodation 
in turn, and to his stockholders he 
promises reasonable return on in- 
vestment. 


To the community which 











includes depositors, borrowers, and 
stockholders, he also owes a contin- 
ually increasing surplus to provide a 
margin of safety against loss. 


No. 9—Maintaining Your 
Credit Standing At 
The Bank 


To grasp commercial opportuni- 
ties, temporary financing is fre. 
quently needed. Consequently, the 
business man who has already estab- 
lished his eredit standing at the 
bank has a great advantage. The 
principles of doing this are simple 
and straightforward. 

Like other business men, the 
banker favors his own customers 
first. To be a borrower, one should 
first be a depositor, carrying ade- 
quate balances, never overdrawing 
nor drawing against deposited 
checks before they are collected. One 
should also establish a reputation as 
a good business manager. 

Remember, the banker is responsi- 
ble to his depositors. On their be- 
half, it is proper for him to know 
the purpose of the credit, and when 
and how the loan will be repaid. 
Also, he should be supplied at regu- 
lar intervals, with copies of the bor- 
rower’s financial statement. 

Above all else, obligations should 
be paid when they become due, ae- 
cording to the agreement under 
which the loan was made. 


No. 10—Does Your Checking 
Account Earn Its ‘“‘Keep”’? 


After all, bank earnings largely 
come from the investment of funds 
belonging to depositors. 

Deposits that are always subject 
to check, and that leave only a small 
balance in bank are of little use for 
lending purposes. Not only do they 
earn little, if anything, but they call 
for costly facilities . . . to collect 
checks drawn on banks in_ other 
cities, to collect local checks de- 
posited, and to keep proper records. 
Deposit slips, Pass books, Check 
books and other supplies must also 
be furnished. 

To handle these accounts, an ade- 
quate personnel must be kept on the 
pay roll. The cost of such facilities, 
therefore, is justifiable only when 
supported by sufficient balances left 
standing in the accounts. 

Your checking balance, therefore, 
should be kept at the point where it 
will at least earn its ‘‘keep.’’ 
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RECORDAK ou:s 


COSTS IN EVERY TYPE OF BANK 


What 


RECORDAK 
Can Do for You 


1. It creates an immediate sav- 
ing... Cutting operating costs as 
much as 40%. 


2. It requires no capital invest- 
ment, being rented at a moderate 
monthly charge. 


3. It gives an authentic picture 
of the facts behind the figures... 
guarding against tampering, ex- 
traction and substitution. 


4. It cuts down storage space... 
gives you valuable extra room. 


5. It protects your customers 
against the inconvenience caused 
by lost checks and statements... 
and in so doing creates good- 


ECORDAK savings are not 
paper-profits...they’re a 
cash reality in hundreds of banks. 
In over 300 towns...in big 
banks...in small banks—Recor- 
dak has cut bookkeeping costs a 
third... saved 40% in machine 
equipment... cut stationery costs 
in half. With bank profits limited, 
think what such savings would 
mean in your bank. 

You can have these savings— 
without capital investment. A 
small monthly rental puts Rec- 
ordak in your bank... keeps it 
serviced and working without 
extra charge. 

You don’t have to guess about 
photographic bookkeeping. 
Right now, other banks your size 
... with similar problems... are 
saving with Recordak. We’ll 
gladly tell you about these other 
banks...show you what Recor- 
dak has done for them—what it 
can do for you. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany... with deposits of 
about $200,000,000 
.-. photographs all 
checks. Eight Recor- 
dak machines are in 
daily use — creating a 
yearly saving of many 
thousands of dollars. 


IN KOKOMO, IND. 


The Union Bank and 
Trust Co....with less 
than $2,000,000 in de- 
posits ... photographs 
all checks with one 
Recordak. Since the 
installation of this ma- 
chine, per item costs 
and man hours of work 
have decreased more 
than 40%. 


call will for your bank. 


FREE FOLDERS GIVE YOU THE FACTS 
Jeet 


se=—= These free folders will tell you how to achieve 

ther Recordak economies in your bank. They tell 

de- e you how to cut your operating costs. Check 
od the ones you want...send for them today. 


eck She pe eee CORPORATION, 
also , Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
No Bank too Big... 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
" Please send me the checked folders: 
ye No Bank too Small to [] Arplications . 
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Increased 


By Personal Attention To Customers 


HE following incident occurred 
Te the floor of the Woodlawn 

Trust & Savings Bank in the 
latter part of December, 1922, a few 
days prior to the bank moving into 
a new building. 

I was sitting at my desk in front 
of the safe deposit vault when I saw 
a lady approaching me. After ex- 
changing salutations, she said: ‘‘I 
would like to write a letter.’’ I said, 
pointing to my chair, ‘‘ Will you take 
this seat ?’’ 

I placed some writing paper be- 
fore her and handed her a pen. She 
thanked me graciously and, smiling 
said: ‘‘But I have no safe deposit 
box here.’’ 

My answer was: ‘‘You are not 
obliged to have a safe deposit box 
here in order to get this small cour- 
tesy,’’ and left her to write her let- 
ter. 

A short time later, as I was pass- 
ing my desk, she stopped me, saying: 
‘*T would like to have an envelope.’’ 
I replied, ‘‘Pardon me for not an- 
ticipating your need.’’ I handed her 
an envelope on which was pasted a 
postage stamp. She received it with 
a smile and said: ‘‘But the postage 
stamp does not belong to me.’’ 

I said : ‘‘Madam, we are approach- 
ing the Christmas season, when pres- 
ents will be flying in every direction. 
Have you received a Christmas pres- 
ent ?’’ 

She said: ‘‘No, not yet.’’ 

‘*Well, said I, ‘‘then permit me to 
be the first one to give you a stamp 
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as a Christmas present.’’ She gra- 
ciously aecepted,- appreciating the 
humor attending the gift, and I left 
her to finish her letter. 

Shortly after I saw she had left 
her seat and was standing by my 


By E. H. BOUTON 


desk. I went to her and said: ‘‘Is 
there something else that I can do 
for you?”’ 

She answered: ‘‘I have had a safe 
deposit box in a downtown building 
for 15 years. The rental is due next 
April. I am then going to surrender 
it and rent one of you.’’ 

In reply, I said: ‘‘We are going 
to move into our new building on 
the second of January. You come in 
on that day or any day thereafter, 
rent a box of me, pay the annual 
rental, and the second rental you 
will not be obliged to pay until a 
year from the following April.’’ She 
thanked me and left. 

We had scarcely thrown open the 
doors of our new building to the 
public on the second of the follow- 
month, when she appeared with a 


package under her arm and, coming 
straight to me, said: ‘‘Do you re- 
member the promise you made to me 
a few days ago?’’ I assured her that 
I did and was ready to fulfill it if 
she were ready. She said she was. 

That is one way of getting a new 
eustomer. I think this was one of 
the best deals I ever made in secur- 
ing a desirable patron with an invest- 
ment of 2% of ‘‘the coin of the 
realm’’ and 98% courtesy, and the 
courtesy cost me nothing. 

This incident is minor in itself, but 
the principle it represents is the 
basis of all success in making a vault 
pay. Bank customers resent discour- 
tesy by a vault attendant more than 
any other. By the same token, they 
appreciate courtesy more in the 
the vault than anywhere else in the 
bank. 

I think an understanding interest 
in the daily experiences of bank cus- 
tomers is the next most important 
item needed in a vault manager. 

A letter written to prospective 
renters illustrates this point. It add- 
ed to profits promptly by getting 
many new customers. Here is the 
letter : 

‘‘Not long since, a woman, trem- 


(Continued on page 234) 


Several years of successful vault management have 
created a philosophy of customer relations which is 
here illustrated by four of the author’s experiences. 
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Can Solve This Bank Problem 


NOTICE: 


This is not just an advertisement. It is a sincere effort to bring to the attention of 
the banking business of America the tremendous importance of a medium of credit 
about which we happen to know more than anyone else at this time because we 
have been at it longer and bave contributed more than anyone else to the steps 
that have brought it to its present condition of advancement and acceptability. 


The BANKER of today is confronted with what appear 
to be almost contradictory demands. He must maintain an 
unusually high degree of liquidity and at the same time 
extend himself to the utmost compatible with sound bank- 
ing in the matter of financing the production and distri- 
bution of commodities and manufactured products. 

These demands seem to many to have no answer. How- 
ever, there is an available medium that is not disappointing 
those with the courage and foresight to apply it. 

This medium is the warehouse receipt, through which 
title to raw materials and finished products may be trans- 


ferred quickly and positively to banks in addition to the 


requirements of open credit loans. 

Properly margined loans of this type not only present a 
picture of absolute security, but also that of eligibility for 
rediscount and the complete avoidance of participation in 
these assets by other creditors in the event of trouble. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ON 
FACTORY INVENTORY 

But do not think that only spot stocks in metropolitan 
public warehouses are usable as collateral through ware- 
house receipts. Warehouse receipts may be obtained on 
merchandise wherever it is. There is hardly an instance at 
the point of production of a raw material or in the fac- 
tories where it is converted and fabricated that the entire 
inventory of the producer or manufacturer cannot be com- 
pletely or partially covered by warehouse receipts in such 
a way that he will not be in any way seriously disturbed 
in the conduct of his business so long as he lives up to the 
conditions of his loan. That this can be done positively 
without destroying the bailment sought through ware- 
house receipts we have eviderice almost without end. 


This means of controlling inventory is called FIELD 
WAREHOUSING of which the LAWRENCE SYSTEM is 
the most widely used and enjoys the most highly experi- 
enced operating personnel. 


DIGNIFIED—SAFE—PROFITABLE 

The methods are dignified and thoroughly adaptable to 
the requirements in handling credits of the highest type. 
So much so that it is seldom any user ever gives up the 
Lawrence System once he has tried it. Some of our ac- 
counts have been with us for nearly a generation—through 
good times and bad. This for the reasons that it gives the 
intelligent borrower a tangible basis upon which he may 
lay his plans for future bank accommodations and, also, 


that by placing his bank in a position of security and eligi- . 


bility he and his bank are both enabled to do a larger and 
more profitable business through his increased credit. 

The personnel of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 
is not only interested in more business, but in the ad- 
vancement of a cause that has enormous possibilities of 
advantage to banking, business, and specialized ware- 
housing. Each new account or each new adaption of field 
warehousing principles is another step in bringing about 
continuous profitable financing through commodity paper 
from the point of production to the distributor. 

If we can assist you to a better understanding of field 
warehousing; if you want to know if it is adaptable to any 
specific credits; if you would like us to discuss field ware- 
housing with any of your accounts, any of our offices are 


completely at your service without cost to you. 


Did you get a copy of “Warebouse Receipts as Collateral” or do you 
want one or more of them? Our nearest office will gladly supply you. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


MEMBER: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION-—SINCE 1916 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
One North LaSalle 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 


Second National Bank Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Drumm St. 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
Santa Fe Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
W. P. Story Bidg. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Dillingham Transportation Bidg. 


PORTLAND 


U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


Nothing But Field Warehousing 


“CERTIFIED” ON CHECKS. .“LAWRENCE” ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
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bling with excitement, rushed into 
the office of a fire insurance company 
and shouted to the first clerk she 
saw—‘I want a fire insurance policy 
on my home, and I want it quick too. 
The place is on fire and burning up’ 
—SHE WAS TOO LATE. 

“One day Benjamin Patterson 
said to his friend, Henry Webster: 
‘Hank, come around tomorrow morn- 
ing at ten o’clock and I will sign up 
for that ten thousand life insurance 
policy that pays double indemnity 
in ease of accidental death.’ Patter- 
son closed his office and started for 
home but his forced destination was 
‘The Undiscovered Country,’’ via 
the automobile route—BENJ AMIN 
WAS TOO LATE. 


‘A frugal housewife said to her 
husband, while seated at the dinner 
table one evening: ‘John, I drew all 
of our savings out of the bank to- 
day, bought 6% bonds, have hidden 
them in the bread box and tomorrow 
morning I am going down to the 
Woodlawn Safe Deposit Company, 
rent a safety deposit box that costs 
only four dollars a year, A LITTLE 
OVER A PENNY A DAY, and 
place the bonds in the box where 
they cannot be stolen.’ John and 
Mary attended a card party that 
evening, and when they returned 
they found that an uninvited and 
unexpected visitor had called dur- 
ing their absence and the bread box 
was bondless—MARY WAS TOO 
LATE. 

“OF ALL SAD WORDS THAT 
TELL OF FATE, THE SADDEST 
ARE THESE, ‘I WAS TOO 
LATE.’ ”’ 


How To Handle Excited 


Customers 


While the handling of excited cus- 
tomers is always difficult, it offers 
an opportunity to increase profits. 
When properly done, it makes life- 
long customers and so reduces the 
turn-over in renters. Here is an 
example of an _ experience that 
.turned out all right. 

One Saturday evening a lady at- 
tendant of the vault came to me and 
said, ‘‘Mr. Bouton, a woman in 
booth number 8 has gone crazy.”’ 

When I reached the booth, I found 
she had propped open the door. She 
had removed her hat. Her hair was 
in wild disarray. Her eyes showed 
a deep crimson. I had no lofty tree 
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Four Essentials To Increased Vault Profits 


1 Customers are more sensi- 
tive to courtesy or discourtesy in 
the vault than any place else in 
the bank. That is why a sym- 
pathetic and courteous attendant 
is the very first essential to vault 
profits. 


2 An understanding interest in 
the daily experiences of bank 
customers will enable a_ vault 
man to get new customers and 
increase gross receipts. 

3 The proper handling of ex- 
cited customers reduces the turn- 


near and no time to utter a silent 
prayer before she shouted: ‘‘Mr. 
Bouton, I told you before I went 
away that Bobby was not to get into 
my box unless I died.’’ 


I assured her that Bobby had not 
been in her box and asked what 
seemed to be the trouble. 


She replied: ‘‘Some one has taken 
out $550 worth of Liberty Bonds.’’ 

I said: ‘‘Surely not,’’ and started 
to look through her box. As I began 
to examine each document, she would 
say ‘‘ Taint in there, ‘taint in 
there.’’ 

Finally, as I picked up a fire in- 
surance policy, she said: ‘‘Mr. Bou- 
ton, can’t you see that is a fire in- 
surance policy ?’’ 

Concealed in this fire insurance 
poliey were her lost bonds, where she 
herself had placed them. As soon as 
she saw them, she threw back her 
head and gasped: ‘‘Mr. Bouton, 
what are you going to do to me? I 
remember now I put them there my- 
self.’’ 

A vault manager in a bank must, 
of course, have a close contact with 
the officers of the bank, both to keep 
the bank personnel informed about 
the vault and to keep informed him- 
self about the bank. 

I hold that every manager should 
have as an adviser and a ‘‘court of 
last resort,’’ one of the first officers 
of the bank. 

I further believe that he should 
be allowed to assist in making the 
selection of the officer. They should 
meet on the common ground of 
broad humanity and mutual inter- 
est. 


over of renters and so increases 
profits. Naturally, calmness and 
clear thinking must be coupled 
with the necessary boldness to do 
some unorthodox things such as 
examine the contents of a box 
without being invited to do so. 


4 If an officer of the bank is 
assigned as advisor to the vault 
attendant, the bank personnel 
can greatly help the success of 
the vault and the vault manager 
can help the success of the 


bank. 


The vault manager should first 
school himself to comprehend fully 
the risk and danger attending the 
suecess of his ministry, and then, 
with all the eloquence and persua- 
sive powers at his command, impart 
this knowledge to his superior by 
pointing out to him all the various 
paths infested with law violators of 
every character. 

Then he should impress upon the 
officer that, not only should the ap- 
proach to the vaults be well guarded 
from without, but that many inci- 
dents and episodes of a perplexing 
nature often materialize on the in- 
side which require caution born of 
wisdom in order that everything may 
be adjusted satisfactorily to both the 
patron and the vault. 

The banker should be made to 
comprehend the great dangers that 
lurk on every hand, and that there 
is no institution where the liabilities, 
both direct and contingent, are 
greater than those connected with 
the operation of a safe deposit vault. 

As soon as the officer has intelli- 
gently absorbed these conditions, 
and become properly concerned, his 
desire to affect the fullest coopera- 
tion will be an assured fact. 

Every vault manager wants the 
backing of the bank officers, and my 
experience is that this may be had if 
the vault man will handle his own 
work in a way to do credit to the 
bank. 


Usually there is only one thing to 
do about a loan that has been re- 
newed several times. That is, to per- 
suade the borrower to pay smal! 
amounts every week or every month. 
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How To Make New Profits 


(Continued from page 220) 


Bank, Huron, So. Dak. Another is 
the Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. and the third is 
the Jefferson Trust and Savings 
Bank of Peoria, Il. 

The Peoria bank says there is a 
better demand for local loans. 

The Coos Bay National Bank of 
Marshfield, Oregon, has been able to 
make some new loans to the lumber 
industry, according to Mr. Bugge, 
cashier. e 

The progressive action of many 
bank officers in these times is well 
illustrated by the report received 
from F. L. O’Hair, president of the 
Central National Bank of Green- 
castle, Ind. Mr. O’Hair says: ‘‘ We 
have been urging customers to pur- 
chase land, live stock, and materials 
for modernizing and improving 
property. We have also been en- 
couraging customers who have a sub- 
stantial savings account to get into 
some business for themselves. This 
has resulted in a number of loans 
which are not only profitable to the 
bank, but will help develop the com- 
munity.”’ 


Four southern banks report new 


loans on cotton. The cashier of 
the Citizens National Bank of 
Waxahachie, Tex. says that his bank 
is handling a large amount of gov- 
ernment cotton loans. 

W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank of East Arkansas, at 
Forest City, Ark., says that his 
bank is handling cotton commodity 
loans, which probably means the 
same thing. 

S. L. Engman, cashier of the 
Haneock County Bank of Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. says that his new loans 
are made to cotton mills and cotton 
warehouses. 

The Phillips National Bank of 
Helena, Arkansas, reports new loans 
on warehouse receipts on any stable 
merchandise. The chances are that 
most of these loans are on cotton 
warehouse receipts. This collateral 
is, of course, ideal when properly 
handled. The cotton is in the ware- 
house in charge of a warehouseman 
who does not own the cotton. The 
loan is on a commodity that has a 
daily cash market. Care must be 
taken, of course, that the loans are 
not made for an amount too near to 
the value of the commodity, in or- 


“We help these dealers in selecting their credit risks 

. and also cooperate closely with them in plan- 
ning the size of monthly payments to be asked.”—C. 
L. Robey, President, Purcellville National Bank, Pur- 


cellville, Va. 


der to 
prices. 

Four banks report new loans on 
eattle and livestock. The first Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Fargo, 
No. Dak., through its vice president 
F. A. Irish, says, ‘‘We are taking 
care of cattle feeders in this district. 
This is practically a new industry 
established during the last three 
years.’ 

In Hannibal, Mo., the Hannibal 
National Bank is making additional 
loans. In Ottawa, Kan., the Peoples 
National Bank reports making se- 
leeted livestock loans and in Timber 
Lake, So. Dak., the Bank of Timber 
Lake is making both cattle and sheep 
loans. Osear A. Olson, cashier of 
this bank says, ‘‘Our best outlet, 
netting the most returns with the 
least expense is the buying of county. 
township, and school warrants.’’ 

Two banks report taking advan- 
tage of the government CCC loans. 
One bank, the First National of 
Wahoo, Nebr., says, ‘‘ We have found 
it possible to hold all the ‘corn 
producers notes’ made under the 
new Commodity Credit Corporation 
rule. This paper gives us 4% in- 
terest and is salable to the CCC 
without recourse. This is not a dis- 
count but an outright sale. Conse- 
quently, these notes are perfectly 
liquid.”’ 

The 


allow for fluctuations in 


Tipton County-Farmers 
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Union Bank of Covington, Tenn. 
has discovered this same source of 
new loans, the loans there being 
made on cotton. 

Only one bank reports making 
loans on the assignment of accounts 
receivable. This bank is the Win- 
ters National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Dayton, Ohio. G. R. Gaskell, vice 
president in charge of credits, says: 
‘‘During the past year we have 
been able to successfully handle 
short-term loans, to local industry on 
an assignment of accounts receiva- 
ble, thereby assisting local manufac-- 
turers in raising working capital to 
carry on the business in spite of a 
top-heavy debt structure and poor 
current ratios.’’ 

The Central Bank of Oakland, 
Calif., reports making new loans to 
the canning, drayage, meat packing 
and other lines of business. Evi- 
dently D. W. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent and cashier has been combing 
the territory for new short-term 
eredit. 

Leo Robinson, cashier of the Mer- 
eantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach, Fla. says he has developed 
some new business with the hotels. 

If these 26 banks can find new 
profitable short-term outlets in these 
many lines, there must be loans in 
almost every other city and town 
that bankers can have if they go 
after them. 
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Banking Principles Do 
Not Change 


(Continued from page 215) 
cause Captain Buck, its owner, was 
not willing to grow slowly. He had 
to hurry. It is hurry as much as 
anything else that rots out a note 
case. 


AKING on unsound accounts, 

in order to grow rapidly is what 
closes banks, in most instances. 
Naturally, by always demanding 
that a loan be properly backed, you 
lose business sometimes and some- 
times you may be called a pawn- 
broker (as I was, by a man who is 
now an ex-banker), but you can 
sleep at night. It has always been 
a fixed rule with me to demand tan- 
gible security back of every loan. 
I will not lend money on personal 
security alone and neither will my 
brother. The last time I saw him, 
he told me of a good account that 
one of his competitors had. 

‘‘T had a chance at it,’’ he said, 
‘‘but they didn’t want to do busi- 
ness my way. When they started 
several years ago, they didn’t have 
enough capital. They wanted to run 
over-drafts and to have me give 
them an unsecured line. I said, ‘no,’ 
so they went elsewhere. Well, they ’ve 
made good .and the account is 
worthwhile now, but it would not 
have been banking to have taken it 
in the first place. Perhaps a big 
banker wouldn’t take that attitude, 
but I would rather be a small suc- 
cessful business man than a big 
plunger, always involved, putting 
on a big show without a real circus.’”’ 

I feel the same way, and I can 
prove that it pays. I took over this 
bank in June, 1910. At that time, 
it had capital of $50,000, surplus of 
about $350, and about $135,000 in 
deposits. Average deposits for 1933 
are around $640,000 and we haven’t 
merged—the increase is all natural 
growth. Also, during those years, 
without increasing our capital, our 
surplus and profits account has 
grown to a total of $90,000. On 
December 31, 1933, we paid our 54th 
consecutive quarterly dividend, 
which brought the total of all dis- 
bursements under my management 
to $158,500. Those earnings might 
not impress a man like George F. 
Baker, late president of the First 
National Bank of New York, but I 
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doubt if any bank can show a better 
record, relatively. I have never sac- 
rificed liquidity to make earnings. 
Since 1925 our average daily hold- 
ings of cash and governments have 
been nearer 60% than 50% of our 
deposits. 

Our record, for whatever it is 
worth, has been made possible by 
sticking to the one rule of always de- 
manding security and of not letting 
our customers or ourselves get over- 
extended. That may make me both 
old fashioned and a pawnbroker, but 
it doesn’t seem to me that there is 
anything very modern in over-lend- 
ing. It was well known 50 years ago. 
Before that, Washington Irving 
wrote that a man’s worth was no 
longer measured by what he owned, 
but by what he owed. Alexander 
Hamilton was a banker, among other 
things, you know, and it was his 
theory that both individuals and the 
government are better off in debt. I 
think, if you care to look it up, you 
will find that there was a panic. 
more or less, as a result. 


I don’t say that no one should ever 
borrow, but I maintain they should 
not over borrow and that the banker 
who helps them become over ex- 
tended is as definite a liability to his 
community as the banker who lends 
fair amounts is an asset. We may 
continue to have depressions, but if 
all banks follow this rule we will not 
have bank failures, I feel certain. 


They tell me my methods would 
not work in a big bank, but I think 
they would. It’s only a matter of 
training your customers. My people 
don’t expect to get a loan unless 
they have adequate security for it. 
When a banker tells me that he has 
his customers well trained I know 
what he means. He means that they 
don’t buy a load of cattle with the 
idea that he is going to lend them the 
purchase price plus a profit. 

Because I’ve used these same prin- 
ciples right along and have had them 
work and have seen bankers who em- 
ployed different methods drop out, 
I insist that banking is the same now 
as it always has been. Of course, 
I’m an old man and, therefore, 
younger men will argue the point, 
but you must remember that we old 
fellows don’t feel old. We are look- 
ing ahead just as we did when we 
were younger. We are still mapping 
out the future. When my brother 
and I were seventy he wrote some- 








thing that illustrates my point. He 
said : 

‘*In my ramblings I’ve been on 
Lake Erie and on the Atlantic. It 
made no difference that the ocean 
was far larger than the lake, because, 
when we dropped out of sight of 
land, the horizon looked the same. 
It was met everywhere by water. 
The outlook of a man is like that, 
for life looks the same to him at 
70 as it did at 30, although, in his 
heart, he knows that he’s on a small 
lake rather than on a broad ocean. 

‘‘The sun is shining brightly this 
morning. I have fair health for one 
of my age. The smoke is going up- 
ward just as usual and there are in- 
dications that the leaves will come 
on the trees and the grass will soon 
be green again. So, no more for the 
present. Customers are waiting for 
attention.”’ 


Directors And Officers 
Cooperate 
(Continued from page 209) 

It is also a very simple matter to 
check the payments, as space is pro- 
vided in the ‘‘Record’’ for making 
notation of the dates of payments. 
As the combination debit and credit 
tickets are bound and filed each day, 
it is a very easy matter to check any 
interest payment at any time. The 
duplicate notices in the file are a 
continuous reminder of unpaid de- 
mand interest and if it remains un- 
paid after a reasonable length of 
time, duplicate notices may be mailed 
to the borrowers. If they do not re- 
spond, the notices are exhibited to 
the loan committee for whatever 
action it may desire to take. 


Accounting And Records 


There are several steps necessary 
in accounting for and recording 
notes, each of which is important and 
necessary if a loan department is to 
function properly. Any system used 
in order to be uniformly adaptable 
to all country banks should be flexi- 
ble and capable of expansion. 

Most country banks, of course, are 
not large enough to have a separate 
loan department in charge of one or 
more persons. A uniform system 
used by many banks would undoubt- 
edly lessen the costs materially and 
would possibly make examinations 
much easier and more thorough. It 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Compare these with 


Other Banking Books 


———— 


FIVE MAJOR 
DIFFERENCES 


1. They are the only 
books written exclu- 
sively for the active 
banker—no appeal to 
public interest. 


2. They are meant for 
everyday handbooks— 
not for textbooks. 


3. They treat only 
practical money mak- 
ing ideas—no theory. 


4. The authors were 
chosen because of 
their practical experi- 
ence—rather than 
their authorship. 


5. They treat every- 
day banking problems 
from the standpoint 
of the fundamental 
principles involved, 
making their solutions 
applicable to your 
own problems with a 
minimum of change. 


—at Our Expense! 


GIVE us 5 days and we will show you how the volumes 
listed below differ from the ordinary run of books on banking. 


We will send any or all of these books postpaid to your address 
so that you may read them—compare them—and see for yourself 
that they are everyday work books upon which you can depend for 
answers to the perplexing problems which arise every day. No digging 
through chapter after chapter for fundamental theory which you 
already know—every page is packed with practical ideas written in 
a simple, time-saving style. 


Check off the books you wish to see, sign and return the free 
inspection coupon. If you are not convinced after a thorough inves-: 
tigation, you may return them and owe us nothing. Attractive dis- 
counts are allowed for groups of two or more books bought at one time. 


Five Keys to Successful Banking 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT, by BANK COST CONTROL, by B. E: 
Stronck and Eigelberner. 268 pages Young. 299 pages bound in blue 
bound in blue silk, $5. silk, $5. 


BANK ADMINISTRATION, by H.N. ADVERTISING FOR BANKS, by 
Stronck of the F. D. I. C. 230 pages Don Knowlton. 533 pages bound in 
bound in red linen, $5. blue silk, $5. 


ANALYSIS AND HANDBOOK OF 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, by W. N. 
Durst. 430 pages bound in blue silk, $5. 


The Blue Book Library 
of Standard Works on Banking 


— FREE INSPECTION COUPON — 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send one copy of each of the books checked above for 5 days free 
inspection. If they sell themselves, ll honor your statement. If 
not, ll return them and owe you nothing. 
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should be as simple as possible and 
yet contain all the necessary informa- 
tion, and it should be so arranged 
that the work passes through in logi- 
eal order and as nearly automatically 
“as possible. 

It should be so arranged that as 
much as possible of the work might 
be done on machines, but it should 
also be possible to do most of the 
work by hand if necessary, in order 
to make the system adaptable to the 
small as well as the larger country 
banks. 
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One of a series,‘*What is the Associated System ?”’ 


Helping Customers 
Pay their Bills 


VERDUE amounts owed Associated oper- 
@ ating companies by customers for elec- 
tricity and gas total $2,141,829. These arrears 
do not include amounts written off as bad 
debts. @ Instead of cutting off the service of 
customers who could not pay promptly because 
of reduced incomes, Associated operating com- 
panies helped many customers to continue 
their service by making it easier for them to 
pay. One way was to allow customers to pay for 
service weekly, and at the same time pay a 
small amount toward their old bills. @ Slow- 
ness of collections is one of the several unfavor- 
able conditions which induced the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to propose its Plan 
of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization. The 
Plan aims to keep the Associated System intact, 
and thus help to protect the investments of 
350,000 Associated security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


61 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 






Journal And Proof 


The combined journal and proof 
illustrated here is suggested as one 
that is flexible and could be generally 
used. These journal and proof sheets 
may be kept at the note tellers win- 
dow or at some one window desig- 
nated as such in order that all note 
transactions might be handled at one 
window and as nearly as possible by 
one person. The arrangement is 
adaptable for the use of the bank that 
discounts notes as well. For the bank 



























which discounts notes and rebates 
interest, if a note is paid in advance 
of the maturity date, the amount of 
interest rebated may be entered in 
red ink. It is taken for granted that 
the number of rebates are so few that 
an additional column for this pur- 
pose would be unnecessary. The ar- 
rangement of this sheet will fit into 
the work of the bank that operates 
a general proof system or may be 
used with equal success by the bank 
that proves the work of each depart- 
ment separately. 


Operation Of Journal 
And Proof 


The mechanical operation is sim- 
ple and should be readily understood 
by any person familiar with the work 
of a discount or loan department. A - 
few entries are shown in order to 
illustrate the manner of operation. 
The first one shows entries for a new 
note. In this instance only the ‘‘new 
number’’ is used. In the next 
column is shown the name of the 
maker followed by the amount of 
the note under the heading ‘‘ Direct”’ 
in the debit column, and in the 
column headed ‘‘ Disposition of Pro- 
ceeds,’’ the amount is entered under 
the sub-head ‘‘ Deposit Account’’, in- 
dicating the borrower received credit 
in his checking account. If the bor- 
rower desired cash, a cashier’s check 
would have been issued and the 
entry made in the ‘‘ Cashier’s Check”’ 
column. If the note had been dis- 
counted, the amount of discount 
would have been entered in the ‘‘In- 
terest and Discount’’ column and the 
net amount of credit carried to one 
of the columns under the heading 
‘*Disposition of Proceeds’’. 

The next entry in this illustration 
shows the entries when a note is 
partly renewed. The number of the 
old note, the number of the new 
note, and the name of the maker ap- 
pear in the columns provided for 
them. In the column headed 
‘‘Direct’’ under the  sub-head 
‘‘Debit’’ is entered the amount of 
the new note and under the sub-head 
‘*Credit’’ the amount of the old note 
is entered. The amount of interest 
on the old note, or discount on the 
new note, is entered in the column 
‘*Interest or Diseount’’, and the 
amount of the check, or cash, used 
in part payment of the note and in- 
terest or discount is entered under 
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the proper sub-head under the head- 
ing ‘‘ How Paid’’. 

In this instance, we have used a 
check on our own bank for the pay- 
ment. If the note had been paid in 
full, only the old number would have 
been used and the entries would have 
been made in the same order, except 
that no amount would have appeared 
in the debit column under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Direct.’’ 

If a note is paid by debit to a 
correspondent bank, as frequently 
happens when a note is discounted 
that is payable out of the city, the 
entry would be made for the debit in 
the ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ column and the 
name of the bank debited would be 
entered in the ‘‘Account’’ column 
under the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’. 

If a general proof system, such as 
has been described in another article 
is used, debit and credit tickets are 
made for each transaction and 
thrown into the ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Proof’’ drawer for the proof clerk 
to pick up later. If the department 
is proved independently, debit and 
credit tickets are made only for those 
entries appearing in the miscel- 
laneous column, and at the end of 
the day tickets are made only for 
the totals of the other columns, after 
the totals of the various columns 
have been entered in the proper 
places under the headings ‘‘ Proof 
Debit’? and ‘‘Proof Credit’’, and 
proven to be correct. 

The miscellaneous debit and credit 
tickets are given to the general book- 
keeper and the other tickets are 
given to the proof clerk for entry on 
the ‘‘Reeapitulation Sheet’’. The 
various debit and credit items, other 
than the debit and credit tickets, are 
distributed to the proper depart- 
ments for final disposition. 


Demand Interest Payments 


Demand interest or interest on mort- 
gage loans may also be entered on 
this sheet by entering the number of 
the note in the ‘‘Old Number”’ 
column, the name of the maker in 
the proper column, the interest in 
the ‘‘Interest or Discount’’ column 
and the manner of payment in the 
‘‘How Paid’’ column under the 
proper sub-head. 


Many bankers are beginning to 
look for profitable business rather 
than for savings business. 
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Serving You 
Better in 
St. Louis 


@ The strength, resources and 


complete facilities of Mercantile- 


Commerce enable us to offer every 


banking service. 


@ Yet our customers and correspon- 


dents alike have learned to expect 


more than that—to look beyond 


mere routine efficiency to the many 


extra ways in which this friendly, 


interested bank can be of assistance. 


@ Mercantile-Commerce has always 


been able to see beyond routine — 


to the end that we may serve you 
better in St. Louis. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


Banking Profits In Sight 
(Continued from page 211) 
items as costs of the central proof 
desk being charged to the deposit 
ticket. The proof desk is not main- 
tained for the deposit ticket itself, 
but for the items on the deposit 
ticket. It takes much longer to 
prove a deposit ticket with one hun- 
dred items than it does one with two 
items. When all this proof cost is 
loaded to the deposit ticket itself, 
the bank is not being fair to its eus- 
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tomers, because it is allocating a 
cost to the small depositors which 
does not. belong to them. 

It is impossible in an article suck 
as this to point out all the techni- 
ealities involved in the correct dis- 
tribution of costs. It can speak only 
in generalities. But there is nothing 
mysterious about it. It requires only . 
a little thought given to answering 
the question—‘How did this ex- 
pense arise?’’ 

This Code, and the formula of the 
Banking Code Committee, is the 
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Service. 


rather than the payment of inter- 
est, is the controlling factor in the 
maintenance of correspondent 
bank relationships. That this is 


true is indicated by the experience 


of this bank. 


Since June 16, 


1933, 41 banks 


situated in 18 different states have 
opened new demand deposit ac- 


counts with us, with total balances 
of $2,422,000. 


Each new bank account opened 
enables us to handle each former 
account the better. By so much 
have we added to our already 
extensive facilities. 


006 REEbecee 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus .... . . $30,000,000 


vehicle, not only for better bank ad- 
ministration, but also for the greatest 
public-confidence-building campaign 
yet devised. There is nothing that 
will inspire public confidence in 
banks so well as education. To ac- 
complish this, each banker must 
assume the responsibility for the 
education of his own depositors. 
This country is nothing but a num- 
ber of communities. Any attempt of 
the American Bankers Association, 
or any other large body, to educate 
the depositors of a rural community 
in the west would naturally fail. In- 
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dividual bankers in each community 
are the only ones who can success- 
fully do it. They, and they alone, 
know their own depositors. The na- 
tional body does not. Through the 
individual communities, public un- 
derstanding and confidence will soon 
become nationwide. When this is 
done, the whole banking structure 
will be on a firmer foundation than 
ever before. 

But this work must be started, for 
work it is. No magic wand or idle 
procrastination will accomplish it. 
Banks are members of the NRA. 


They have obligated themselves te 
the Code of Fair Competition 
signed by the President of the 
United States on October 3, 1933. 
They must fulfill those obligations. 
Actually no persuasion to do this 
should be necessary. Indeed, fore- 
sighted bankers willingly grasp the 
opportunity this Code presents to 
raise the status of banking methods 
and inerease publie esteem. Others 
must be shown that they are really 
under the Code and that the recent 
releases are merely an elaboration of 
Article 8 of that Code. There- 
fore, they cannot remain idle, but 
must show their good intention of 
fulfilling their obligations. 


Savings Records Safe 
(Continued from page 200) 
over the top, 744 feet wide and, with 
the drawers extended in operation, 
only 4 feet deep. 

The eapacity of each is 22,000 
signature cards, 22,000 open account 
ledger cards and 12,000 filled ledger 
eards. The interior arrangement has 
been determined by efficiency through 
accessibility. 

The safe is divided into five hori- 
zontal sections. At the very top are 
the trays containing the inactive 
ledger cards, and beneath these are 
the active signature cards in pull- 
out trays. Underneath these there 
is a pull-out heavy shelf carrying 
trays with the active ledger cards, 
which stays open all day. Under 
these are the inactive signature cards 
to which less frequent reference has 
to be made. At the bottom are pull- 
out drawers holding filled ledger 
cards. 

The drawers operate on suspension 
roller bearing slides. All records are 
readily accessible and located at a 
convenient height. 

A feature of the equipment that 
appeals strongly to the Central Sav- 
ings Bank officials is that the doors 
are manually operated. They are 
opened and closed by hand quickly 
and with but little effort. According 
to them, this is an important point 
in ease of fire, since electrical or 
mechanical closing apparatus would 
be the thing most likely to get out of 
order first, in the event of a sudden 
rise in temperature. The doors. 
when open, slide into the sides of the 
safe and are thus out of the way 
and at the same time permit com 
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plete accessibility to the five sections 
of each safe. 


‘Although the equipment was de- 
signed especially for us,’’ states Mr. 
Bader, ‘‘it would be an asset to any 
banking institution. Its appearance 
inspires confidence on the part of 
depositors in the complete protec- 
tion afforded records by the bank. 
The safes do not have to be housed 
in the vaults as would less fire-proof 
equipment, which makes for conven- 
ience and accessibility. Mueh other 
equipment is eliminated and floor 
space saved, which renders the bank 
more ‘‘open’’ and modern in ap- 
pearance. 

‘Tn the entire time they have been 
used by us we can think of no im- 
provement or modification which 
would add to the low cost protection 
they give our records or to their 
efficiency and convenience.’’ 


How To Analyze Current 
Conditions 
(Continued from page 217) 
turing in future years. 


Bonded debt should be detailed to 
show amount, if any, of bonds paya- 
ble from special funds, such as self- 
supporting waterworks issues. 

A list of issues with date, interest, 
rate, purpose, amount issued, and 
amount now outstanding should be 
obtained. 

New bonds issued during the pre- 
vious year should be especially no- 
tieed to see how seriously they may 
change the security of prior issues. 

Overlapping debt should be com- 
piled to show the ratio to assessed 
valuation and to population. 

At the same time, a statement of 
floating debt should be obtained, 
with an explanation of why it is 
necessary; when it reaches a maxi- 
mum ; and when it will be liquidated ; 
also a statement of whether the 
municipality has had any delays or 
defaults in meeting bond interest or 
prineipal. 


3. Revenue Collections 


Tax collection dates vary and can 
be obtained from the municipality. 
Just after tax income is received, a 
Statement should be secured showing 
the amount of taxes levied, and the 
amount collected, together with a 
comparison of this same information 





QUICK COLLECTIONS, Les 


...and Personal Service, too 


Prompt collections and clearance of 
items, always of paramount import- 
ance, are not the only outstanding 
services of the First National Bank 


in St. Louis for its Correspondents. 


Personal interest, friendly advice — 
and a real knowledge of country 
bank problems—are also available, 
which are particularly valuable and 


equally important, during these times. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Bank 
Supplies 


Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
Coin 


Requires No Pasting! 


“All Automatic”’ EASY SNAP 
Collapsible Storage File Boxes —00 stock sizes Night Depository Bag 


Samples and Prices Sent on Request Requires No Padlock 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (*shvit") New Brighton, Pa. 


LOCK-SEAL 
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Tue Northern Trust Company has 
worked closely with the banks it serves 
as Chicago correspondent. Its methods 
have made such relationships especially 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

The growth of the bank has made no 
change in these relationships. They are 
today encouraged with all of The 
Northern Trust Company’s new corre- 
spondent banks. Inquiries from other 
conservative bankers are invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


* 





for the identical period in the pre- 
vious year. 


4. Forecast 


Using the information obtained 
from the three sources, a statement 
can be made up as soon as new tax 
levies are determined by the munici- 
pality, usually about December; at 
which time the tax levy for debt 
service and for other purposes is 
published. 

Knowing the amount of bond in- 
terest and bond principal payable, 
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and having a statement of all other 
expenses of the municipality, the 
expense side of the budget is com- 
pleted. 


Then having, on the other side of 
the picture, the amount of cash on 
hand at the beginning of the year, 
together with the amount of taxes 
levied, an estimate can be made on 
the basis of conservative tax collec- 
tions, and on the basis of any other 
revenues which are available for 
debt service, which will show the to- 
tal probable funds to be available 


for payment of bonds and interest. 

At the same time, having the tax 
rate for both debt service and for 
operating expenses, an estimate can 
be made as to how the municipality's 
operating budget will balance, if 
taxes are collected in line with pre- 
vious experience. 

When it can be seen that debt 
service is easily provided for during 
the current year, even if tax collec- 
tions should drop off substantially, 
the holder can rest easily; but if 
taxes levied are not sufficient to ae- 
complish this, and if floating debt 
is present, then an explanation 
should be looked for, and if the 
municipal officials do not furnish 
a satisfactory explanation of how 
their current problems are to be 
solved, the bonds should be elim- 
inated from the bond account before 
trouble develops. 

* * * 

A little care to work out the four 
separate questionnaires should make 
it possible to obtain the information 
with a great degree of accuracy. At 
the same time, information bearing 
on the ultimate security of bonds can 
be obtained, such as overlapping tax 
rate and the total tax load on aver- 
age residences and other properties, 
showing how much of a tax burden 
is present and estimating how this 
might affect future tax collections, 
also. It is of interest in this con- 
nection to know the portion of taxes 
payable by large corporations; and 
the character of agricultural, indus- 
trial, or mining activity present in 
the municipality. 


Signature Cards For 
Certificates Of Deposit 


Most customers who leave funds 
on certificate of deposit are already 
customers in commercial or savings 
departments, and their signatures 
are on file. Owing to this, many do 
not keep a signature file for holders 
of certificates. However it recently 
happened that one such bank issued 
a negotiable certificate which was 
leter presented under circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary 
for the endorsement to be verified, 
and no specimen signature could be 
located. A signature file for certifi- 
eate of deposit holders is now kept. 


Borrowers are good boosters for 
a bank if they feel that they know 
all of the important facts about it. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Plans Inaugurated For F. A. A. 


Convention In Buffalo 


Alva G. Maxwell, president 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association and vice president 
of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
has announced that this year’s 
convention will be held in Buf- 
falo, September 10 to 13. 

Following an announcement 
that G. Prather Knapp has 
been appointed program chair- 
man, a meeting was held in 
Chicago to inaugurate the 
plans. At this meeting, Chairman Knapp 
said: 

‘*We are going to Buffalo to dedicate 
ourselves to the job of reviving American 
faith in American financial institutions. 
We are to meet in a great city of adver- 
tising suecesses. We are going to meet in 
the world’s best advertised hotel, almost 
within hearing of the roar of the world’s 
best advertised scenic attraction, as the 
guests of some of the world’s best ad- 
vertised banks. 

‘The general purpose of the conven- 
tion will be the study of advertising as 
an essential tool in the banking business. 
Advertising must be sold to the bank’s 
stockholders by the directors. It must be 
sold to the directors by the chief execu- 
tive. It must be sold to the chief execu- 
tive by the advertising manager and his 
agency. It must be sold to the advertis- 
ing manager and his agency by the pub- 
lieations, the printer and the service com- 
panies. 

‘‘Banking has probably profited more 
from the right sort of advertising and 
suffered more from the wrong sort, than 
any other business, since it is far more 
necessary to convince the buyer of bank- 
ing service that it ean be trusted without 
a test, than it is to convince the buyer 
of merchandise. 

‘In planning this convention, we must 
realize that our Association can, if it will, 
decide how to meet the Public’s demand 
for financial information. Advertising can- 
not be a net asset if the banker who uses it 
carries liabilities in the form of unpopular 
policies, unpopular methods, unpopular 
services and unpopular officials. The adver- 
tising which is bought right may be an 
asset, while the advertising which is free 
or bought wrongly may frequently be a 
liability. The last few years have proved 
forever that the banker cannot escape 
publicity. It is for banking to say 
whether that publicity shall increase its 
legitimate profits or jeopardize its very 
existence as an independent business. ’’ 
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Lewis G. HARRIMAN 


The meeting developed a ten- 
tative general plan made up 
(as heretofore) of departmen- 
tal sessions and general ses- 
sions. The purpose of the gen- 
eral sessions is to give bank 
customers an opportunity to 
tell the bank advertising men 
their side of the story and 
then to give bank executives 
an opportunity to reply. 

The keynote will be sounded 
at the first session, by President 
Lewis G. Harriman of the Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust Company and also Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Clearing House Associ- 
ation and Buffalo Director of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. The general 
idea for the second session has been sug- 
gested as: ‘‘The People Question Their 
Banks.’’ If this plan is carried out, it is 
likely that some national figure, selected as 
spokesman for the whole publie will tell 
what the average man asks of his bank. 
Perhaps another speaker, a prominent busi- 
ness man, will diseuss the topie ‘‘ What 
The Business Man Asks,’’ and a prominent 
publisher will tell ‘‘What The Journalist 
Asks.’’ 

In the general session of the day that 
follows, the banker will speak out in 
reply, if these plans are finally adopted. 
A chief executive of some important bank 
will first give his reply to the speakers of 
the day before. A vice president in charge 
of publie relations will give his side. And 
then an advertising expert, probably an 
agency executive, will voice his views. 

Preston Reed, the general secretary, 
secured many suggestions for speakers at 
this meeting, but is eager to get many 
more as well as criticisms or suggestions 
with respect to the program. 

An innovation is planned for the fourth 
day. It will be an inter-departmental 
session. At this session, observers in the 
various departmental meetings will give a 
summary of the points brought out by 
the various speakers in each departmental. 
This, being a general session, will enable 
each one in attendance, to get a very 
definite idea as to the points that have 
been brought out during the whole con- 
vention. In other words, it will be pos- 
sible at Buffalo for each delegate or 
visitor to hear everything important that 
is brought out in all of the sessions. 

A banquet has been suggested for the 
close of the convention, at which it is 
hoped that an English or Canadian bank- 
er may be secured to speak upon inter- 
national banking relations. 
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Lonsdales Announce 


Open House 


Invitations have 
been received by pros- 
peetive attendants at 
the Spring meeting of 
the American Bankers 
Association for ‘open 
house’, luncheon and 
swimming, on each 
day of the meeting, 
at Peaceful Valley, 
the country home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. 
Lonsdale, at Lonsdale, 
Arkansas, which is 
only fourteen miles by 
automobile road from Hot Springs. 

Peaceful Valley is an estate well worth 
seeing, with a swimming pool fed by 
mineral springs. The site was first seen 
and admired by Mr. Lonsdale when a boy. 
He was on horseback, employed in looking 
for a pass over the mountains in order 
to build a railroad, which is now part of 
the Missouri Pacifie System. 

As a former president of the American 
Bankers Association, and as Chairman of 
the Board of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., of St. Louis, Mr. 
Lonsdale will close his house party with 
a reception to President and Mrs. Law, on 
Wednesday evening, the 18th of April, at 
The Arlington, Hot Springs. 


J. G. LONSDALE 


John C. Traphagen Gives 
Birthday Party For Bank 


On the evening of March 15, John C. 
Traphagen, president of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Co., entertained his officers 
and trustees at the Union Club, New York 
City, with a dinner commemorating the 
150th ‘‘birthday’’ of the bank. Speeches, 
toasts and a history of the bank, written 
by Allan Nevins especially for the occa- 
sion, featured the evening. The dinner 
was the climax of a day of ‘‘open house’’ 
for friends of the bank at the main office, 
48 Wall Street. 

The oldest bank in New York and the 
oldest in the United States preserving its 
original identity, the Bank of New York 
was organized March 15, 1784. It marked 
the beginning of banking in New York— 
and, to some extent, the establishment of 
commercial banking in this country. The 
bank has been in continuous operation 
throughout the century and a half and 
has never missed a dividend except in 1837, 
when it was obliged to do so by a state 
law applied to all banks. During the first 
100 years, dividends totaling 909.5% were 
paid, while the total for the past 50 years 
is 810.5%. 

Alexander Hamilton was one of the 
founders, wrote the original constitution, 
served as a director for two years and took 
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YARVERLY 


WNISEME 
SNKEE 


Distributed by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Through a National Group of 
Investment Houses 


For a prospectus prepared in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Securities Act of 1933, write to Administrative 
and Research Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J., or to authorized dealers in principal cities. 


ESTABLISHED 
MARCH 24, 1933 


RESOURCES — $200,000,000 


The 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Dear Professor Meredith: 

I like your article in the Bankers Monthly for January, 
suggesting that depositors are entitled to information 
regarding the financial condition and management of 
banks. 

I am rather surprised, however, to see the article pub- 
lished by a banking journal. It has sometimes occurred to 
me as strange that when a bank lends $7 or $8 of the 
depositors money to $1 of its own, the examiner’s report 
should be kept strictly confidential and given only to the 
Directors of the bank. Perhaps it might be a good plan to 
require that a copy of that report be kept in the lobby for 
the benefit of the depositors. Perhaps, however, since the 
introduction of the deposit insurance, it is less necessary 
for depositors to know the condition of their bank. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. H. Rowe 


an active part in its management. As the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, he ar- 
ranged the new government’s first loan 
through the Bank of New York. Another 
of the original directors and early presi- 
dents was Isaac Roosevelt, great-great- 
grandfather of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

Incorporated in 1791 (the first banking 
legislation enacted in the state) the bank’s 
charter provided, among other things, that 
(1) the president and directors should 
receive no compensation other than that 
determined by the stockholders; (2) sub- 
scriptions to the bank’s stock should be 
payable in specie only; and (3) the bank 
should make no foreign loans, 

When the New York Clearing House 
Association was established in 1854, the 
Bank of New York became and still re- 
mains, No. 1 on the list of members. 

In 1922 the institution was merged with 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Co., changing its name to the present form. 


California Bank Of L. A. 


Issues Annual Booklet 


The California Bank of Los Angeles has 
just published its annual brochure entitled 
‘*Deposit Liabilities of 150 Largest Amer- 
ican, British, Colonial and Dominion 
Banks.’’ The ‘‘Big Five’’ group of 
London banks leads the list as follows: 
Midland Bank Ltd., $2,132,895,029; Bar- 
clays Bank Ltd., $1,945,450,467; Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., $1,879,275,556; Westminister 
Bank Ltd., $1,519,383,468; and National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., $1,486,687,143. The 
Chase National of New York is next, with 
$1,338,699,324, followed by three other 
billion dollar American banks—The Na- 
tional City Bank, Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Guaranty Trust Co.—all of New York. 

Of the 150 banks included in the analysis, 
88 are American, with deposits of $19,098,- 
638,353, while 62 are British, with deposits 
of $20,677,071,031. New York State has 
21, Pennsylvania, 13, California, 12, 
Missouri, 7, Illinois, 6, and Ohio, 5. The 
British banks are found in all parts of the 
world. England has 17, Canada, Scotland, 
and Australia, 8 each, Ireland and the 
Orient, 7 each, South Africa, 3 and South 
America and New Zealand, 2 each. 

The booklet does not include purely 
savings institutions, subsidiaries, or con- 
trolled companies. 


C. Harry Minners Indicates 
Opportunities In Building And 
Loan For Bank-Trained Men 


‘*Government activities will make build- 
ing and loan associations extend activ- 
ities,’’ said C. Harry Minners of New 
York City, in his presidential address before 
the mid-winter conference of the American 
Savings Building and Loan Institute at 
Chicago. At present, these associations 
constitute a $7,000,000,000 business in 
home mortgages and it is expected that 
they will absorb a number of financially 
trained men and women who may now be 
unemployed. The United States Building 
and Loan League, 104 South Michigan 
Ave., sends out this information. 
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Convention Calendar 


Banking Conventions take on added importance in 1934— 
a year when banking is adjusting itself to a “new mode of 
living” after the legislative developments of 1933. Mark 
the date of your own state meeting—and if possible plan 
on at least one other state or national convention... You 
will be repaid many times in new contacts, and new ideas. 








National Conventions 


Apr. 20-21—A. B. A. Spring Meeting, Hot 
Springs, Ark. (New Arlington Hotel) 
May 16-18—Nat’] Assn. of Mutual Savings 

Banks, New York City. (Waldorf- 
Astoria) 
June 11-14—A. I. B., Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 10-13—F. A. A., Buffalo. (Hotel 
Statler) 
Sept. 17-19—Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 
Rye, N. Y. (Westchester Country Club) 
Oct. 22-25—A. B. A., Washington, D. C. 


State Conventions 


Alabama—May 17-18—Birmingham. (Tut- 
weiler Hotel) 

Arkansas—May 8-9—Little Rock. (Hotel 
Marion) 

California—May 23-25—Del Monte. (Hotel 
Del Monte) 

Colorado—June 15-16—Colorado Springs. 
(Antlers Hotel) 

Georgia—May 24-25—Albany. 

Illinois—May 21-22—Springfield. (Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel) 

Iowa—June 18-20—place to be selected. 

Kansas—May 17-18—Wichita. 

Louisiana—April 23-24—Alexandria. 


Michigan—June 20-22—Grand Rapids. 
(Pantlind Hotel) 

Minnesota—June 12-13—St. Paul. 

Mississippi—May 15-16—Place to be 
selected P 

Missouri—May 15-16—Excelsior Springs. 

Montana—July 20-21—Yellowstone Park. 
(Canyon Inn) 

New Jersey—May 17-19—Atlantie City. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New Mexico—April 20-21—Albuquerque. 

New York—June 11-12—Upper Saranac. 
(Saranac Inn) 

North Carolina—April 26-27—Pinehurst. 

North Dakota—July 2-4—Deadwood, So. 
Dak. 

Pennsylvania—May 23-25—Atlantie City. 
(Hotel Traymore) 

South Dakota—July 2-4—Deadwood, So. 
Dak. 

Tennessee—May 8-9—Knoxville. 
subject to change) 

Texas—May 15-17—Dallas. (Baker Hotel) 

Virginia—June 7-9—Virginia. Beach (Cav- 
alier Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 8-9—White Sulphur 
Springs. (New Greenbriar Hotel) 

Wisconsin—June 19-20—Milwaukee. 
(Hotel Schroeder) 


(date 


Alfred Fairbank Analyzes Present Investment Situation 


Speaking before the trust officers con- 
ference of the American Bankers Assn. in 
its midwinter meeting in New York, Alfred 
Fairbank, vice president and trust officer 
of the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis and President of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of St. Louis, ana- 
lyzed the investment problems of trustees 
in a very clear and interesting way. Many 
suggestions have been made regarding the 
wisdom of investing trust funds in stocks 
as a hedge against fluctuations in bonds. 
On this subject Mr. Fairbanks said in 
part: ; 

‘*Let us assume for the moment that 
we have an imaginary trust of $200,000. 
Let us assume that we have an instrument 
with broad powers and that the statutes 
and decisions permit the widest latitude 
in the handling of this trust. Let us also 
assume that our policy up until now has 
been to hold the principal of this im- 
aginary trust fund in high-grade fixed 
income securities, for example: government 
bonds, high-grade municipals, corporation 
bonds, and first deeds of trust. 


“*Now we have before us the present 


monetary situation of the United States. 
Shall we reduce our holdings of high 
grade bonds and put the proceeds in 
common stocks? If income is an absolute 
essential, we must pause before we take 
this step, because we will have to pay such 
a high price for first-class corporation 
common stocks of companies that are pay- 
ing dividends out of earnings, and whose 
financial condition is sound, that we will 
suffer a loss in income to the trust. 
Probably some stocks now paying dividends 
offer the greatest opportunity of enhance- 
ment in price and earning power if infla- 
tion becomes an active factor, but we 
eannot go from high-grade bonds with a 
regular income, to stocks not paying 
dividends. 


‘*The history of Germany and France 
clearly shows that stocks, as a class, do 
not go up uniformly. The conditions 
obtaining in the world generally and in 
France particularly in 1927, when she 
stabilized her currency, are radically dif- 
ferent from the conditions obtaining in 
the world today. It follows, therefore, 
that the stocks which showed the greatest 
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enhancement in France during its inflation, 
do not offer a sure example for us to 
choose in competing with threatened in- 
flation today. For example, utilities fared ~ 
well in France. Utilities are not a favored 
investment at the present time in the 
United States. According to the govern- 
ment’s plans, the Tennessee Valley project, 
when completed, will provide twice as much 
current as was used by all the residential 
consumers in the United States in 1932. 
Other public projects are in prospect. 

‘*The government has announced a 
tremendous deficit. The NRA has an- 
nounced many plans which will affect the 
earnings of industry. Undoubtedly, the 
government in wrestling with this huge 
deficit will increase present existing taxes 
on corporations, and will think up new 
and burdensome taxes for corporations to 
bear in order to overcome this deficit. The 
prospect for increased earnings an the 
part of corporations is, therefore, uncer- 
tain. 

‘*A trustee may approach the switch 
from fixed income bonds to stocks seeking 
a hedge against actual inflation with the 
greatest care and study, only to find after 
he has selected his stocks that he has 
picked the wrong ones, or that they do 
not show sufficient enhancement to warrant 
the risk which he has taken. Woe be to 
him if he has made so serious a mistake 
as to lose his principal in the stock pur- 
chase after switching from his high-grade 
bond. No corporation, despite ita past 
record of performance, has as yet any 
history under ‘‘ The New Deal’’ that gives 
trustees any assurance that they can main- 
tain for any reasonable time the dividends 
that they are now paying, or that, under 
inflation, they can increase those dividends 
in proportion to the reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Some trustees, 
coming into possession of a new trust in 
which there were already some stocks, have ~ 
held them and some have sold very weak 
corporation bonds and bought high-grade 
stocks, but I would not consider that as 
an announcement of a policy to buy stocks 
as a hedge against inflation. Some regard 
the foreclosure of real estate loans as a ~ 
partial help. Others are considering con- 
vertible bonds. A few, having the freedom 
to do so, have bought foreign bonds, 
notably Canadian and English bonds. 

‘*Now it is questionable whether er not 
a trust of small means, say of $25,000 or 
less, should have common stocks in it at 
any time, and he who would consider 
hedging could do very little in a situation 
of this kind, aside from limiting his invest- 
ments to bonds of a shorter maturity. 

‘*Some of our trustees are trying to 
safeguard principal against extreme infla- 
tion during the next few months by pur- 
chasing short time government obligations. 
In this way, they are trying to keep an 
account in a position to take advantage 
of any opportunity presenting itself in 
the near future to purchase longer-term 
high-grade bonds. It is interesting to . 
note that before our present monetary 
problems arose and while we continued on 
the gold standard, the purchasing power 
of money fluctuated considerably; yet I 
do not recall any agitation during those 
years, or any criticism of trustees because 
they did not attempt to chase these fluctu- 
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ations. There is no question but that the 
matter is pressing at this time, but the 
difficulty of predicting the ultimate out- 
come of the present uncertainties should 
caution us against exaggerating the im- 
portance of this point of view. 

**Tt is well to stop and consider the legal 
decisions, it is the first duty of trustees 
to preserve the corpus of the trust. The 
law, as thus far developed, lays a heavy 
hand of obligation on the trustee to 
adhere to this principle. The courts have 
not yet said that it is the duty of the 
trustee to so maneuver the corpus of the 
trust that it will keep pace with the 
changing purchasing power of the dollar. 
To assume this as a eardinal principle is, 
in my judgment, an invitation to specu- 
late with trust funds.’’ 


B & L Conference Advises 
Holding Real Estate Investments 
For Rising Markets 


It’s the kitchen and bathroom that sell 
the house in nine eases out of ten, accord- 
ing to Maurice E. Vasen of Quincy, Illinois, 
building and loan association manager, 
speaking before the recent North Central 
Building and Loan Conference in Chicago. 
Mr. Vasen suggested that these two utili- 
tarian portions of the home should be 
given the extra paint and fixings in prefer- 
ence to all the rest when a ready market 
is sought. 

The address was made before a group 
of six hundred building and loan associa- 
tion managers from Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Mr. Vasen further suggested that all 
institutions holding real estate ‘‘ refrain 
from distress advertising’’ and ‘‘ cooperate 
for the purpose of building up within the 
community the greatest possible confidence 
in their real estate.’’ 

‘“Those who buy for permanent invest- 
ment will as a rule wait for higher rentals 
before coming into the market,’’ he pre- 
dicted. ‘‘ Throughout the country vacancies 
are being gradually absorbed. Rents will 
rise as this results and values increase. 
It would appear, therefore, that many 
properties which must be sold to this group, 
the permanent investors, should be with- 
held from the market for the present. 


‘*In the period just ahead those who 
hold dollars or bonds, or mortgages, will 
want to convert them into ‘goods’ such as 
real estate, stock or commodities. Certain 
types of real estate will be in increased 
demand as this conversion develops. The 
selection of the type of property which 
lends itself to this type of selling, and the 
development of a sales foree competent 
to do it may well be the real combination 
of circumstance which starts the property 
market upward. 


‘*A disinterested appraiser should help 
fix the price asked for a property. The 
owner is often too close to his house or 
too conscious of his loss to be able to 


state a fair price.’’ 


Lost Savings Passbook In 
Joint Names 


It is good practice to make both parties 
sign an affidavit of lost pass book. Most 
banks furnish duplicate books, marked as 
such, on affidavit of loss. In a recent 
instance a bank issued a duplicate book 
on the affidavit of one party to a joint 
account and it came out later that the two 
had quarreled and the other party was 
purposely withholding the book. The 
matter did not get to a court ease, but 
if it had, the bank’s position would have 
been weak as against the depositor who 
withheld the book and of course denied 
any knowledge of the action of his co-de- 
positor.—H. W. Sanders. 


Interest In Certificates Of 
Deposits Developed 


The La Salle National Bank & Trust 
Co. of La Salle, Ill. encourages certificates 
of deposit and recently made the announce- 
ment to the people in its community that 
466 persons had invested their surplus 
funds in La Salle National Time Cer- 
tificates of Deposit in 1933. 

The item says: ‘‘The funds are placed 
on deposit for a period of six months. 
Interest at the regular rate is paid from 
the date of deposit. The sums invested 
range from $100 to $25,000. Many people 
year in, and year out entrust their surplus 
funds in this manner.’’ 


Personal Copies ... . - 


of Ranp MCNauiy Bankers Monru_y go to the National Bank 
and Trust Company of Norwich, N. Y. every month to keep all 
of its officers and directors up-to-date on current practical bank- 
ing methods and policies. 


Ranp M®Natiy Bankers Monta cy is the only magazine published today 
that will bring alert bankers what they want to know about practical develop- 


ments in New Deal banking. 


It costs but little to provide all of your officers, directors and employees 
with personal subscriptions to this unusual journal. Write for our attractive 


group rates. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 


New York 


"i Chicago 


This is likely to be taken as a sug- 
gestion rather than an advertisement and 
it seems quite likely that the bank will 
benefit by an increased number of certi- 
ficates of deposit, which in turn, gives 
the bank more definite information as to 
exactly when the funds may be withdrawn, 
Plans of investment can therefore be made 
with greater certainty. 


L. H. Armour New President 
Of The American National 


The directors of the American National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago have 
elected Lawrence H. Armour as president, 
The bank has had no president since last 
year when a group of Chicago business 
men bought control of the bank from the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Armour is 45 years old. He 
has been active in financial circles for six 
years. He is the governor of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, although he is not engaged 
in the security business now. He is a 
grandson of A. Watson Armour who organ 
ized the Armour Brothers Bank in Kansas 
City in 1870. 


A Correction 


In the March issue of Rand M€Nally 
Bankers Monthly, page 185, under 
‘*Changes Due To Consolidations,’’ an- 
nouncement was made that the Capital 
City Bank had been taken over by the 
Kanawha Valley Bank of Charleston, W. 
Va., October 9. Capital was given as 
$1,000,000, surplus $475,790. The amount 
of surplus was erroneously stated and 
should have read $1,200,000, the undivided 
profits of this bank are $97,728.13. The 
full statement of this bank as of Feb. 28, 
1934 is as follows: 

ASSETS 
Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
State of West Virginia Bonds .. 
Listed Bonds and Securities 
Eligible Paper, Approved by 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans on Government and Listed 
Securities 


....$ 4,658,673.35 
2,746,578.91 
1,344,402.31 

854,755.50 


1,849,843.34 


601,881.05 


$12,056,134.46 


Other Loans and Discounts .... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Local Bonds and Securities .... 
Stock in Bank Building Co. 
Real Estate 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Prepaid Insurance 


5,324,008.31 
66,000.00 
94,132.83 
440,422.18 
256,967.47 
28,466.85 
5,769.52 


$18,271,901.62 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand 
Savings and 


.. . .$10,377,548.00 
5,269,975.88 


Total Deposits 

Capital: 
Capital Stock .$ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,200,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits 97,728.13 

Total Capital, Surplus and Profits 2,297,728.15 

Reserves for: 
Contingencies .$ 
Depreciation 
Taxes, Interest, 


250,000.00 
43,912.88 


32,736.73 
Total 


Reserves 326,649.61 


$18,271,901.62 
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Netherland Leaves Farm Credit 
Administration 


Wood, Netherland, General Agent of the 
Farm Credit Administration of St. Louis, 
has been elected a Vice President of the 
Mercantile-Com merce 
Bank and Trust Co., 
of St. Louis. As an 
official of Mercantile- 
Commerce, he _ will 
have charge of the 
department handling 
accounts of interior 
banks, and will assume 
his new duties as soon 
as the government 
appoints a, successor 
to take over his 
present post. 

In recent years Mr. 
Netherland has held important positions 
with the Federal Land Bank in St. Louis 
and with similar government organizations 
and he is an authority on Rural Credits. 
In his present capacity as General Agent 
of the Farm Credit Administration he has 
had supervision of the work of the Federal 
Land Bank and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of St. Louis, the Production 
Credit Corporation of St. Louis and the 
St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives. Mr. 
Netherland has also served as a member 
of the National Committee on Rural 
Credits and the Committee on Land 
Usages and Land Control. 

After graduating from high school in 
1906, Mr. Netherland received his first 
banking experience in his father’s institu- 
tion, the Perry State Bank, of which his 
grandfather had also been president. After 
two years in the bank and a special course 
in Commercial Law at Missouri University, 
he joined the Merchants National Bank 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas, as a bookkeeper. 
In 1910, he was made secretary of the 
Arkansas Valley Trust Co., which position 
he held for four years, leaving to become 
Assistant Cashier of the City National 
Bank, of the same city. 

Following service as a Lieutenant in the 
Air Service, A. E. F., he returned to the 
City National as Cashier. In 1921 he left 
this institution to become Assistant Cashier 
of the First National Bank of Fort Smith, 
serving in that capacity for five years 
when he was made Cashier and Trust 
Officer. 

In 1928 Mr. Netherland moved to St. 
Louis to take up his duties as Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Federal Land 
Bank and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of that city. A year later he was 
made President and Director of these 
two institutions, which positions he 
occupied until he became General Agent 
of the Farm Credit Administration in 
August 1933. 


Woop NETHERLAND 


Buckendorf Now President 
Of Linden Trust 


F. A. Buckendorf, former vice president, 
has been chosen president of the Linden 
Trust Co. at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
Charles H. Peters, who in turn was named 
chairman of the board. 
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All Barriers Down. Your telephone removes all 
barriers. It levels mountains, spans rivers, carries 
your voice quickly across the great open spaces. It 
breaks down that most serious barrier of all, mis- 
understanding, because it makes possible a contact 
of your mind with your neighbor’s—even across a 
continent or an ocean. 


Bell Telephone System 


CAMERON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCES 


THE FORMATION OF A NEW COMPANY 
TO CARRY ON THE BUSINESS OF THE 


BANK OPERATIONS DIVISION 


UNDER THE NAME 


E.S. WOOLLEY & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


OPFICES: 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
70 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. B.—A plan has been evolved whereby Commercial Department Costs can be analyzed 
from figures prepared by the Bank itself, thus considerably reducing the expense. Write 
today for complete information and price for YOUR Bank. 
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1934 


> = seventy years 


of conservative experience 
under varying economic con- 
ditions, this bank has had 
continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 


section of the country. 





For nearly thirty years the 
Banks and Bankers Division 
has been the point of contact 
through which world-wide 
facilities have been available 
to correspondents. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 


Bank President Becomes 
Postmaster And Advises Patrons 
To Deposit In Banks 


Wm. Gupton, former president of the 
Broadway National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., and recently confirmed by the 
Senate as postmaster of Nashville, assumed 
his new position in time to report that 
postal savings deposits increased 119% in 
his city in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
Still a banker at heart, Mr. Gupton says: 
‘*Put your money in a bank. It will be 
perfectly safe there.’’ 
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Bond Man Advises Real 
Estate Purchase 


In a statement entitled ‘‘ Tax Exemption 
—The Sixty Cent Dollar’’ by Michael J. 
Devlet, president of the National Market- 
place for ‘‘Municipal’’ Securities, Inc., 
he says, ‘‘It may be unusual for a munici- 
pal bond securities counselor to recommend 
the purchase of real estate. If the truth 
be told, however, the purchase of carefully 
selected income producing real estate at 
the present time affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all for a ‘killing’. The reasons 


are not very far to seek. 

‘*Real estate is usually at the tail end 
of the depression. It is the last to be 
affected in a depression and likewise, the 
last to rally on the upswing. Deflation 
in real estate continued and indeed became 
more serious after some degree of stabiliza- 
tion began to be evidenced in other fields, 
The rebound is just about in its initial 
stages now, nearly two years after the 
rebound in securities. For the situation 
in the real estate market is now about 
what it was in the securities market in 
the summer of 1932. 

‘* Evidences of improvement are already 
noticeable and optimism as to the im- 
mediate future of real estate is herein 
voiced. The market will be stimulated 
to a marked degree. 

‘*Sales are increasing as are commercial 
leases. Skilled realty operators have re- 
sumed their activities and are succeeding 
already in making them profitable. There 
is likely to be more money available for 
real estate investment and _ speculation 
than for stocks.’’ 

Commenting on tax-exempt securities, 
Mr. Devlet says: ‘‘Prime taxable bonds, 
railroad, industrial, utility, and so on, 
should be converted into tax-exempt issues 
of equal security. Such conversion may 
be accomplished at a meaningless sacrifice 
of perhaps one-half of one per cent in 
the current yield. Conversion into tax-free 
issues is an avenue for profit without risk. 
One year from now the stampede for tax- 
exemption will be at its height. You 
should prepare to profit within that period. 
Achieve tax-exemption now in your in- 
vestment income—by all means do not 
do it later when tax-exemption becomes 
a mania and the premium offered for it 
becomes , prohibitive.’’ 


Placing Credit For A 
Good Idea 


I note that, in one of your articles in 
which you cite the record of banks in ad- 
vertising for loans, you quote our adver- 
tisement, ‘‘If we put money back to work 
there will be more work for men.’’ 

While our bank has been running loan 
advertisements for three years, I think it 
only fair to tell you that the idea for this 
particular advertisement was borrowed 
from the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
through Mr. William C. D’Arcy, with whom 
we have a contact through the Coca-Cola 
Co. here. 

I am just calling this to your attention 
so that you can give proper credit to our 
good friend, Frank Ryan. 

Wade Murrah, Manager, Bus. Dev. § 
Adv. Dept., First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Davis Of American National 
To Build Airports 


Paul M. Davis, president of the Ameri- 
ean National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. has 
been appointed chairman of the state 
advisory committee of the aeronautics 
branch of the CWA. He will be chiefly 
concerned with the construction of airports 
in the state with CWA labor. 
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Walter W. Smith Again Heads 
Federal Advisory Council 


At the first 1934 meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve Board, held February 20, Walter 
W. Smith was re- 
elected to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Smith is 
president of the First 
National Bank of St. 
Louis. Howard A. 
Loeb, of Philadelphia, 
was selected for vice 
president. 

These officers, as 
ex-officio members, 
and Walter E. Frew, 
New York City, H. C. 
McEldowney, Pitts- 
burg, W. T. Kemper, Kansas City, and 
Thomas M. Steele, New Haven, comprise 
the executive committee. Walter Lichten- 
stein was reappointed secretary. 


Other members of the council, from the 
remaining Federal Reserve districts are: 
Howard Bruce, Baltimore; H. Lane 
Young, Atlanta; Theodore Wold, Minneap- 
olis; Joseph H. Frost, San Antonio; and 
M. A. Arnold, Seattle. 


Water W. Smita 


Adolphus Busch, III. Heads 
New Bank Board 


The Board of Directors of the Manu 
facturers Bank & Trust Company cf St. 
Louis, last night announced the election 
of Adolphus Busch, III, as chairman of 
the Board. Busch, who is First Vice Presi- 
dent of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has been a 
director of the bank since it was opened, 
December 20, 1933. He succeeds his late 
father, August A. Busch, as head of the 
bank directorate. Adolphus Busch, III, 
was the leading spirit in the reorganization 
of the Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust 
Company, which resulted in the formation 
of the Manufacturers Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. As Chairman of the Reorganization 
Committee of the old bank, he worked 
arduously day and night on the plans, 
investing his own money in the new insti- 
tution. 


Hulbert Elected Vice President 
Of National Bank Of Detroit 


Announcement has been made by Walter 
8S. McLucas, president of the National 
Bank of Detroit of the election of Henry 
S. Hulbert as vice president in charge of 
the trust department. 

Mr. Hulbert has been judge of probate 
and in accepting the judge’s resignation 
from that position, the governor of the 
state wrote, ‘‘ Your long and constructive 
service in this court is outstanding in the 
history of probate work in Michigan. It 
is with great regret and a distinct sense 
of loss that, at your earnest solicitation, 
I accept your resignation.’’ 

Judge Hulbert was the oldest judge in 
point of service in Wayne County, having 
served continuously for 25 years. 


This Free Service Will 


Save Your Money 


13 Advertising, Window Display 


Bags, Coin 

on tee! Deposit 
oxes, e posi 

Bulletin Boards 

Burglar Alarms 

Burglar Alarms (Gas) 


Cabinets, Steel 
Cabinets, Storage 
Calculators, Time & Interest 
Certifiers, Check 
Chairs, Posture 
Check Endorsers 
Check Photographing Machines 
Colm Changers 
01 
108 Coin Counting Machines 


119 Desks 
143 Doors, Vault 
145 Duplicators 


153 Envelopes 
168 Equipment, Filing 
171 Equipment, Vault 


175 Files, Central 

178 Files, Credit 

186 Files, Stores Collapsibl 
es, e, Co! le 

191 Fixtures, Bandit Resistant 

197 Forms, Bank 


211 Glass, Bullet-Proof 
235 Interest Tables & Interest 
Calculators 


300 Novelties, Advertising 


317 Paper, Safety 

323 Pass Books 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

340 Protectors, Check 


367 Safe it Records 

369 Safes, & Burglar Proof 

871 Safes, Night Depository 
Savings 


395 Signs, Brass & Bronze 
397 Signs, Changeable 
399 Signs, Electric 

400 Signs, Glass 

435 Supplies, Loose Leaf 


460 Telau' phs 
474 Trays, Coin 


487 Vaults 
488 Vault Ventilators 
489 Visible Records 


496 Wrappers, Coin 
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@The Bankers Secretary is a buying informa- 
tion service that will not only save your time, 
but also your money because it will eliminate 
guesswork from your buying. 


There is no charge for this service. It is 
simply our effort to make Ranp MCNALLY 
Bankers Montuaty more useful to its readers. 


Consult Our Catalog Files 


We have complete information on anything 
the up-to-date bank needs. Glance over the 
list on the left and see if it doesn’t remind you 
of some important item you have meant to 
find out about. If it doesn’t include what 
you are looking for, use the additional space 
provided on the coupon, return it to us and we’ 
will gladly secure the information you desire. 


Use the Bankers Secretary often. You'll 
find this free service your most valuable 
assistant. 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M©Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 





Taylor Becomes Executive Vice 
President Of First Wisconsin 
National Bank Of Milwaukee 


After being transferred to the Chicago 
Federal Reserve District from Cleveland 
to serve as chief national bank examiner, 
William Taylor has been elected executive 
vice president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank at Milwaukee. This an- 
nouncement was made by Walter Kasten, 
president of the First Wisconsin. Mr. 
Taylor has served as chief national bank 
examiner in Chicago for the past year. 
He was brought to Chicago when Alfred 
P. Layborn was transferred to Cleveland. 





We Supply Out-Of-Print 
BOOKS ON BANKING 


and books on all other subjects in 
any language. We make a thorough 
search for the book you want through 
our world-wide system and report 
the items to you at lowest prices. 


No charge or obligation whatso- 
ever for this service. Send us your 
book-want list today. We also supply 
backnumbers of magazines, pamph- 
lets, periodicals of all kinds, domestic 
and foreign. We supply all issues 
National Geographics. ***Genealo- 
gies, family and town histories a 
specialty. Family records traced. 
**TIndividual bookplates designed. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


single volumes, sets, libraries, estates. Auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, literary and histori- 
eal purchased. Send us your list of items for 
sale, for our offers. 


CURRENT BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


supplied as soon as published, at regular 
bookstore prices, postfree. Send us your 
orders. Send for monthly catalogue. 


**C orrespondence invited on all book mat- 
ters. Allinformation cheerfully furnished. 


American Library Service 
Dept. 102 
1472-1476 Broadway: New York City 


National City Of Cleveland 
Elects Bauman Vice President 


Ralph E. Bauman, president of the Ohio 
Merchants Trust Co. of Massillon, Ohio, 
was recently appointed a vice president of 
the National City 
Bank, Cleveland. Mr. 
Bauman is widely 
known in banking and 
financial circles, having 
been engaged in this 
field ever since his 
graduation from Dart- 
mouth in 1913. Before 
going to Massillon, he 
was associated with 
the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York. 

{. N. Dekker, form- 
erly assistant cashier was made assistant 
vice president. Mr. Dekker attended 
Dennison University and was in the air 
service during the war. Following several 
years of experience in retail lines, he 
entered the National City Bank as a teller 
in 1924. He is in charge of the operation 
of the commercial banking department. 

E. W. Biggs, who came to the National 
City in 1919, was made assistant cashier. 


Rape E. BAUMAN 


Gruenwald Leads Research 
On Bank Advertising 


As chairman of the Research Activities 
of the Financial Advertisers Assn., A. R. 
Gruenwald, advertising manager of 
Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, has 
announced sub-committees to conduct re- 
searchwork on the following projects. 

Commercial Research, George Wilshire, 
advertising manager, First National Bank 
and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., Chair- 
man, 

Savings Bank Aetivities, Donald G. 
Price, assistant secretary, Franklin Savings 





G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. Y 


OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Bank, New York City. 

Safe Deposit Promotion, Russell Sammis, 
Camden Safe Deposit and Trust 
Camden, N. J. 

Trust Development, Roy Gesme, Assis- 
tant Trust Officer, Northwestern National 
Bank & Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

In addition to this, Mr. Gruenwald is 
conducting work to discover the public 
reaction to temporary deposit insurance, 


Co., 


S. S. Ford Elected Vice 
President Of Northwest 
Bancorporation 


Shirley 8S. Ford, who for the past three 
years has been executive vice president of 
the United States National Bank of Omaha, 
was recently elected vice president of the 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Ford was formerly vice president of 
the Great Falls National Bank, Great 
Falls, Mont., which institution has been 
headed by his brother, Lee, since the death 
of their father, Robert Ford. 

With Northwest Bancorporation, Mr. 
Ford will specialize in livestock marketing 
—a field for which he is well qualified 
through years of livestock experience in 
Montana. He sueceeds Alex Highland, 
who has resigned to become executive vice 
president of the First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, Calif. 


Transamerica Buys First 


Of Reno 


Announcement has been made by John 
M. Grant, president of the Transamerica 
Corp. of the purchase of the First National 
Bank of Reno, Nevada. Committees repre- 
senting all interests in Nevada united to 
request Transamerica to make its experi- 
ences, resources, and services available 
in the state where banking services have 
been greatly curtailed, according to the 
announcement. 

Transamerica purchased the entire capi 
tal stock. The institution had total re 
sources of $7,500,000 with deposits of 
$7,000,000. All of the officers will remain 
under the new ownership. Richard Kirman 
is president and Walter J. Harris is vice 
president and will be designated manager. 


P. A. Thias Chosen Vice- 
President Of New Bank 


Perey A. Thias, has been elected First 
Vice President of the Manufacturers Bank 
& Trust Company, according to an an 
nouncement made by Arthur F. Barnes, 
President of the institution. Thias who 
has been connected with the St. Louis 
agency of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation since its establishment, 
assumed his new duties Monday, February 
19th. He was formerly engaged in the 
investment banking business. During the 
World War, he served with a tank corps 
division overseas. Thias, a native St. 
Louisan, and a graduate of Yeatman High 
School, is 37 years of age, resides at 5302 
Queens Avenue. He is married and has 
one daughter. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not reported in Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory, January 1934 Edition, indicated by a * 


Stare & Town 


Arkansas 
Benton 
Manila 

Idaho 
Rigby 


Salmon 


Mlinois 
Charleston 


Chicago 


Medora 


Indiana 
Rockfield 


Iowa 
Graettinger 
Grundy Center 
Lenox 
Nevada 
e 
Van Buren 
Mich 
Grand Rapids 
Lansing 
Muskegon Heights 


Nebraska 


Ohiowa 


New Jersey 
Rast Rutherford 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Hamlet 
Kinston 


Mount Airy 


New Bern 


South Carolina 
Woodruff 
Wisconsin 


Morrisonville 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


22 New banks; 6 National and 5 National branches; 6 State and 5 State branches: 
3 Reopened banks; 3 State. 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Benton State Bank , 
*Manila Banking Co. (Cooperative Bank) 81-710 


American National Bank 
(Branch of Idaho Falls) 92-289 

| American National Bank 
(Branch of Idaho Falls) 92-290 


Charleston National Bank 70-361 (Charter issued| 
Feb. 23) | 

East Side Trust & Savings Bank 2-302 (Closed | 
July 29, 1933, reopened Feb. 10, 1934) 

Farmers State Bank 70-1766 (Closed July 25, 1933, 
reopened Feb. 21, 1934) 


Union State Bank (Branch of Delhi) 71-1028 
(Open Feb. 8) 


Graettinger State Bank 72-2159 
Grundy National Bank 72-506 

First National Bank in Lenox 72-526 
Nevada National Bank 72-372 | 


of Presque Isle) 52-270 (Opened Jan. 29) 


Central Bank 74-16 (Opened Mar. 1) 
Lansing National Bank 74-1174 (Opened Feb. 27) 


(Opened Feb. 19) | 





Home Bank 76-830 (Closed Nov. 20, 1933, 
reopened Feb. 20, 1934) 





| 
| Rutherford National Bank (East Rutherford 
| Branch of Rutherford) 


|Guilford National Bank 66-889 (Opened Feb. 5) 

|Commercial State Bank (Branch of Laurel Hill) 
66-892 (Opened Feb. 16) 

First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Smithfield) 66-893 

Surry County Loan & Trust Co. 66-890 
(Opened Jan. 22) 





| 
| 


| First Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
| Smithfield) 66-894 (Opened Feb. 5) 


| Woodruff Depository Inc. 67-174 (Opened Mar. 1) 


| bursing Station of De Forest) 


Northern National Bank of Presque Isle (Branch). 


Hackley Union National Bank (Office of Muskegon)|. . - 


De Forest-Morrisonville Bank (Reeciving and Dis-|.. . . 


CHANGES DUE TO 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


| 2 | 
Surpius &| 
Prorits | 


66,710 











Surplus, 
Profits and | 
Reserves | 





PRESIDENT 


’. R. Alsobrook 
. J. MeKinnon 


8. E. Thomas 
D. F. Anderson 


F. E. Whitfield 


E. A. Baumgartner 
Ferd. Henze 
W.H. Madden 

S. M. MeHose 


. C. Lawrence 


* J. Sieber 


. L. Burns 


R. C. Llewellyn 


CASHIER 


IG. C. Raper 

R. 8S. Hudson 

jH. J. Compton, Manager 
|Jay R. Mason, Manager 
F. W. Claar 

C. W. Frey 

T. T. Eddleman 


| 


| 


H. A. Elsenbast 
Wesley T. Heckt 
|Retta Goodale 
L. R. Bassett 


|D. A. English, Manager 


|M. D. Grant 


kK. J. Lynn 


Chas. W. Banner, Jr. 
|T. P. Moore, in charge 
|F. ©. Fitzgerald, Manager 


|W. L. Glaney, Treasurer 
' 


IR. A. MeLean, in charge 


P. E. Bryson 
.|C. E. Bourret, Manager 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


16 Title Changes; 13 Consolidations and Mergers; 9 Taken over and Absorptions; 


73 Successions; 9 Reorganizations; 2 Conversions; 7 Purchases; 8 Moved. 





Present NAME AND 


Surpitcvs & 


State & Town Former NAME How Cuancep |) Capita PRESIDENT CasHIEr 


TRaNsir NUMBER 


Prorits 


Alabama 


Boaz R. M. Miller 


W. P. Nichols 


$ 2,500S. W. Langford 
..... D. K. Mason 


$25,000 
50,000)... .. 


Bank of Boaz 61-217 Liquidated by 
new bank Mar. 12 
*Marion Bank & Trust Co. Marion Central Bank Succeeds. To 
61-163 | become effective 
Mar. 15 or 20 
Succeeds 
Eff. Feb. 2 


Boaz Bank 


Marion 


Peterman Peterman State Bank 61-420 Bank of Peterman 5,000 P. S. Jackson C. N. Nettles 


Conversion . E. McLean C. E. Crossland 


Commercial National Bank Bankers Commercial Trust 
Eff. Feb. 12 


of Little Rock 81-25 —|_— Co. 


Little Rock 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Colorado 
Boulder 


Colorado Springs 


Florida 
Orlando 


Hawaii 
Hilo 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Kahului 


Kealakekua 


Lanai City 


Schofield Barracks 


Wailuku 
Waimea 


Illinois 
Altamont 


De Kalb 
East Peoria 
Granville 
Indiana _ 
Clay City 
Fort Wayne 


Greensburg 


South Bend 


Iowa 
Council Bluffs 
Fairfield 
Garner 


Grundy Center 
Villisca 
Winfield 


Kansas 
Beloit 


Chanute 


Garden City 
Overbrook 


Quinter 


Kentucky 


Owenton 
Stanford 


Louisiana 


Bogalusa 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


*First National Bank in 
Boulder 


First National Bank 82-2 


First National Bank at 
Orlando 63-215 


Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii (Branch) 

Bishop National Bank of 

| Hawaii 

Bishop Trust Co. 


|Bishop National Bank of 

| Hawaii (Branch of 

Honolulu) 

|Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii (Branch) 

Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii (Branch) 


Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii 

Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii at Honolulu 
(Wailuku Branch) 

Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii (Branch) 


First National Bank in 
Altamont 70-765 
First National Bank in 

De Kalb 70-262 


|First National Bank in East 
Peoria 70-1270 





|Granville National Bank 
70-1329 

|Farmers & Merchants Bank 

| 71-567 

|Dime Trust & Savings Co. 

| 71-34 

Decatur County National 

Bank 71-328 


| 


City National Bank 71-52 


First National Bank in 
Council Bluffs 72-22 


|First National Bank in Fair- 
field 72-187 


|Hancock County National 
Bank 72-621 


*Farmers Savings Bank 


|Nodaway Valley National 
Bank 72-386 


\*Peoples State Bank 
72-666 


*Guaranty State Bank 
83-1292 

|Bank of Commerce 83-69 

| 


Garden National Bank 
83-180 


|Kansas State Bank 83-576 


\*First National Bank 

83-1253 

| 

|First National Bank in 
Owenton 73-306 





\*First National Bank in 
| Stanford . 


|*First State Bank & Trust 
| Co. 84-106 


Tanners National Bank in 
| Woburn 53-308 
| 


ForMER NAME | 


First National Bank and 


Boulder National Bank 


\Colorado Title & Trust Co. 


\First National Bank & Trust 
| Co. in Orlando 


|Bishop First National Bank 
of Honolulu (Branch) 

Bishop First National Bank 

| of Honolulu 

Guardian Trust Co. and 
Pacific Trust Co. 

Baldwin Bank 


Bishop First National Bank 
of Honolulu 

Bishop First National Bank 
of Honolulu (Branch) 


Bishop First National Bank 


of Honolulu 
Baldwin Bank 


Bishop First National Bank 
of Honolulu 


First National Bank 


|First National Bank 
\First National Bank 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 
|Dime Savings & Trust Co. 


\Citizens-Third National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


in a 
Citizens National Bank 


First National Bank 
|First National Bank 
|Farmers National Bank 


|Farmers Savings Bank, 
Holland 
Villisca National Bank 


Bank of Winfield 


Beloit State Bank with 
| Guaranty State Bank 
Neosho Valley State Bank 
with Bank of Commerce 
Garden City National Bank 
| 
|Peoples State Bank, Michi- 
an Valley, with Kansas 
State Bank, Overbrook 
Quinter State Bank with 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 


|First National Bank 


City Bank & Trust Co., with 
First State Bank & Trust 
Co. 


/Tanners National Bank 


How CHANGED 


Succeeds 
New charter 
issued Feb. 23 
Deposits taken 


business in 
srocess of 
iquidation 


Succeeds 
New charter 


Rep. Feb. 5 
Taken over 
Dec. 30 
Succeeds 

Eff. Oct. 7 


Title 
Title 


Title 


Succeeds 
Rep. Jan. 30 


Title 


Succeeds. Eff. 
Feb. 12. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 7 
Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 16 
Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 17 
Replaced 
ep. Feb. 23. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 7 
Absorbed 
Rep. Feb. 26 
Title 
Rep. Feb. 16 
Replaced. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 5 
Succeeds. Eff. 
Feb. 5. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 3 
Reorganized. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 24 
Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 6 
Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 28 
Moved 
Rep. Feb. 15 
Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Mar. 2 
Succeeds 


Merger 
Eff. Feb. 24 
Merger 


Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 5 

Merger 
Eff. Jan. 12 


Merger 
Eff. Feb. 21 


Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 23 

Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Mar. 1 


Merger 
Eff. Mar. 1 


Succeeds. 








Feb. 26 


over and trust | 


issued Feb. 14 | 


New | 
charter issued | 





CAPITAL 








110,000} ° 


Common 
115,000) 
Debentures} 


100,000} 


Surpius & 





> ow 
28IDEN 
Prorits PRESIDENT 


.eeeeess Wm. Loach 


). J. Campbell 


. A. Nehring 
. L. Boehme 


}. C. Barnard 


. H. Parker 


ewer 1.... 8 A. Clark 


20,000 C. G. Ouren 
Surplus 


Lu cswenic mosis A. G. Jordan 


10,000 C. H. Nelson 


6,918J. M. Lindly 


20,000 W. M. Lukens 
11,600,H. C. Bodley 
J. F. Walters 


5,000 W. C. Cull 
J. B. Foster 
7,740J3. H. Cassidy 


Undivided 
Profits 


20,000 W. H. Wilcox 
Surplus 


(Continued on next page) 


CASHIER 


G. A. Gribble 


L. K. Allen 


\E. Hoffmeister 


*, O. Crego 
T. E. Holland 


/. L. Graves 


. T. Kitchin 
>. O. Craig 


. W. Woods 


’, P. Cullen 


. L. Wheeler 
G. R. Arthaud 
. R. Hubbard 


im. Gough 


. D. Newman 


. B. Pipes 


). E. Moore 


W. A. Hubbard 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Michigan 
Alpena 
Charlevoix 


Chelsea 


Detroit 


Eaton Rapids 
Ludington 
Marshall 


Three Oaks 
Utica 
Minnesota 
Winthrop 
Missouri 
Cameron 
Pleasant Hill 
Potosi 
Montana 
Cascade 
Nebraska 
Aurora 


Exeter 


Omaha 


Red Cloud 


New Jersey 
Carlstadt 


Clementon 
Guttenberg 
Haddon Heights 


Lyndhurst 


Wildwood 
New York 
Kings Park 
Naples 
Oxford 


North Carolina 
Laurel Hill 


North Dakota 
Jamestown 
Munich 


Zeeland 
Ohio 

Akron 

Bellaire 


Dillonvale 
Fremont 
Lexington 

Marion 

North Lewisburg 


Port Clinton 





Passant Name AND 
Transit NuMBER 








Former NAME 


Alpen Savings Bank 74-123 a? Trust & Savings 


*Charlevoix County State 


Bank 74-329 


/*Chelsea State Bank 


| 

|Merchants Bank of Detroit 
9-86 

|National Bank of Eaton 


Rapids 74-343 


\National Bank of Ludington ws National Bank & Trust 


74-182 


\First National Bank in 


Marshall 74-287 


ae -y of Three Oaks 


Utica National Bank 74-871) 


|First National Bank in 


Winthrop 75-343 
Farmers State Bank 80-250 


The Pleasant Hil! Bank 


80-325 
Washington County Com- 
mercial Bank 80-590 


Stockmens Bank 93-248 


First National Bank in 
Aurora 76-98 


First National Bank in 
Exeter 76-280 

Packers National Bank in 
Omaha 27-8 


Peoples-Webster County 
Bank 76-169 


Rutherford National Bank 
(Branch of Rutherford) 
55-383 

National Bank of Clementon 
55-490 


Liberty National Bank in 
Guttenberg 55-611 


First Camden National 


Bank & Trust Co. 55-707 | 


(Branch of Camden) 
Rutherford National Bank 
(Lyndhurst Branch No. 1) 


Wildwood Trust Co. 55-466 


National Bank of Kings 
Park 50-1079 

Hiram Maxfield State Bank 
50-623 


National Bank of Oxford 


Commercial State Bank 
66-742 


National Bank of Jamestown 


\First National Bank 77-276 


Farmers State Bank 77-727 


\First Industrial Bank 


Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank in Bellaire 


First National Bank at 


Dillonvale 


\National Bank of Fremont 


56-272 


tional Bank (Lexington 
cee Mansfield) 


Lewisburg 56-1083 


[Port Clinton National Bank 
56-561 


| 


Charlevoix County Bank 
(Suspended 10/30/33) 
|Kempf Commercial & Sav- 
| ings Bank and Farmers & 

|. Merchants Bank 
Leonard Thrift Bank 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 


\E. K. Warren & Co. Inc. 
\First National Bank 


| 


[First National Bank 


|Farmers Bank 

\Pleasant +. » earn Co. 

| Eff. Feb 

Bank of Potosi and Wash- 
ington County Bank 

First State Bank 


First National Bank 


Wallace National Bank 
Packers National Bank 


Peoples Bank and Webster 
County Bank 


(Carlstadt National Bank 
Clementon National Bank 
\Liberty National Bank 

| 


\First National Bank 


\First National Bank 


(Closed 10-14-31) 
|Kings Park National Bank 


faces re R. Granby & Son 
Hiram Maxfield Bank 
First National Bank 


|/Bank of Laurel Hill 


National Bank & Trust Co. 
\First National Bank, 
Ham 


} 
|Akron Morris Plan Bank 





|Farmers & Merchants 
| National Bank 


First National Bank 


\First National Bank 


|Mansfield Savings Trust Na- Lexington State Bank 


56-10: 
{Marion County Bank 56-173/Marion County Bank Co. 
| 
[The Bank of North 


‘Bank of North Lewisburg 


National Bank of Port 
| Clinton 





Wildwood Title & Trust Co. 


en 
|Farmers State Bank, Danzig 





How CHANGED 


Succeeds 
Rep. Feb. 5 


Reorganization 
Eff. Feb. 24 

Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 28 


Succeeds 


Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 8 

Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 19 

Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 17 

Title Eff. Feb. 21 


Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 23 


Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
March 5 

Title Eff. Feb. 15 

Reorganization 
Eff. Feb. 16 

Acceptable assets 
taken over by 
ow bank 

. Jan. 30 

Sol an. 22 


Willsucceed. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 21 

Succeeds 
Rep. Feb. 12 

Willsucceed. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 14 

Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 1 


Succeeds Feb. 27 


Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 15 

Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 19 

Succeeds. Eff. 
Feb. 5 


Taken over and 
operated as a 
branch. Rep. 
Feb. 26 | 

Reorganization 


Will succeed. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 21 

Succeeds. Eff. 
Feb. 19 

Will succeed. New 


lSurpLus & 








Charter issued 

Feb. 23 
Succeeds. 

Rep. Feb. 24 


Title Eff. Feb. 13 
Taken over 


Jan. 29 
Moved Feb. 17 
Title Eff. Jan. 17 


Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 8 

Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 17 

Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Feb. 9 

Succeeds. 

Rep. Feb. 10 


Title Rep. Mar. 1 


Reorganized as a 
state ban 
Feb. 13 
Succeeds. 
New charter 
issued Feb. 5 





Paorrts PRESIDENT 


$ 55,860 E. P. Smith 
Undivided 

Profits 
° 5,000 A. F. Bridge 


+. Webster 


R. L. Stearns 


J.D. Wright 


52,890|M. G. MeGawn 


Henry Heims 


10,000|J. A. Swanson 


7,500|J. N. Ellis 
6,250/Geo. Gosch 





10,000|F. A. Woehuer 
.F. E. Edgerton 


10,000)H. M. Link 


Surplus 
f J. F. Coad 


W. A. Sherwood 


25,000|J. R. Powell 


.|Daniel Hermann 





53,890|D. P. Zeller 


50,000/D. H. Maxfield 
Wm. E. Waldorf 


Edwin Pate 
5,050/A. I. Hunter 
3,000|J. H. Wishek, Jr. 


P. T. McCourt 
.|J. M. MeDonald 


P. R. Nicholson 


10,000|F. H. Anderson 





110,090 O. E. Kennedy 
7,000 J. C. Thompson 


C. H. Graves 


| Robert Bridge 


W. J. Donahue 


A. R. Vestling 


|Paul Noneman 


J. A. Donner, 
Sydney Odgers 


E. W. Olson 


E. G. Urban 
A. L. Goseh 


M. M. Moore 


lr. M. Farr 


L. T. Blouch | 
F. J. MeCauley 


iC. M. Sherwood 


A. J. Ware 


|E. F. Merlehan 


G. N. Smith, Treas. 
A. C. Goodier 


Wm. H. Housel 


W. H. Emerson 


Y. A. Nelson 
M. J. Kempf 
M. 8. Richardson, 


Treasurer 
T. E. Murtha 


C. J. Thompson 


F. W. Schwan 


E. J. Gilbert, Mgr. 


\|E. L. Bush 
\J. C. Thompson 


E. D. Willson 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


. sa PRESENT NAME AND > . en : sak ‘ 
State & Town Tainan Nuaeen ForRMER NAME How Cuancep | CapiTaL 


iS 7 1s | | 
'Provirs | PRESIDENT | CasHIER 
| 


Ohio 
Ravenna First Savings Bank of First Savings Bank & Title Rep. Feb. 1 
Ravenna 56-464 Trust Co. 
Toledo National Bank of Toledo 56-1|First National Bank Succeeds. $ 400,000).... ... James Bentley Wm. E. Watson 
New charter 
issued Feb, 24 
Oklahoma 
Durant First National Bank in |\First National Bank Will succeed. 100,000 . F. Lee 
Durant 86-87 New charter | 
issued Feb. 15 | 
Perry First National Bank in |First National Bank Will succeed. 50,000 .. |G. T. Webber L. BE 
Perry 86-163 | New charter | 
issued Feb. 21 
Oregon | 


Dial Currin 


Plumer 


| } | 
Clatskanie First National Bank in |First National Bank Will succeed. | 50,000)... . ...|W. T. Evenson \H 
Clatskanie 96-300 | New charter 
| issued Feb. 12 


. B. Hager. 


Pennsylvania 


| | | 
Ambler Ambler National Bank First National Bank Will succeed. | 100,000|..........|Andrew Godfrey lwm. H. Faust 
60-1060 New charter | | | 
issued Feb. 28 | | 
Berwyn Berwyn National Bank The Berwyn National Bank [Will succeed. 60,000)... . ..|Wm. H., Fritz J.C. Acker 
60-1083 | | Newcharter | 
' } issued Feb. 10 | } 
Bethlehem iBethlehem National Bank |The Bethlehem National Will succeed. 400,000) . ....|/8. L. Caum Weir Jepson 
60-256 | Bank New charter | 
| issued Feb. 15 | 
Brookville Brookville Bank & Trust Co.|Brookville Title & Trust Co. Replaced Feb. 3 | 150,000; $ S81, 500) D. T. Dennison W.C. Ferry, Treas 
Cambridge Springs ‘Springs-First National Bank |Springs-First National Bank Will succeed. 75,000 J. A. Logan D. L. Mathews 
in Cambridge Springs New charter 
| 60-974 issued Feb. 24 | | | 
Clearfield County National Bank at County National Bank Will succeed 450,000) . . .....{P. B. Reed R. J. Fulton 
Clearfield 60-627 ] New charter | 
: } | issued Feb. 9 
Elizabeth Bank of Elizabeth 60-893 iState Bank of Elizabeth Reorganization 50,000 80,540/B. E. Wylie L. M. Beatty 
Eff. Feb. 3 


Frackville First National Bank in |First National Bank & Will succeed. 125,000 
Frackville 60-1162 | Trust Co. New charter 
| issued Feb. 6 
Glen Rock Peoples Bank of Glen Rock |Trust Company of Glen Reorganization 50,000} 56,650) Paul J. Beck LE. B. Keller 
: 60-1008 | Rock Rep. Feb. 14 
Hegins First National Bank 60-1185|The First National Bank Will succeed. 50,000) .|L. EB. Sausser Rufus Reed 
New charter 
j issued Feb. 8 . 
Imperial The Imperial Bank 60-1524 |Imperial State Bank Succeeds. 50,000 27,596| Albert Weir R. E. Wilson 
Rep. Feb. 2 
Kingston Kingston National Bank |Kingston Bank & Trust Co. tea uh bony 600,000 .. E. M. Rosser 
60-1208 Charter issued 
3 Feb. 23 
Philadelphia Mitten Bank & Trust Co. |Mitten Men & Management Title Eff. Feb. 21 
3-212 | Bank & Trust Co. | | 
Tower City Tower City National Bank |The Tower City National Will succeed. x ; ../C. M. Kaufman A.D 
60-1371 Bank New charter 
es issued Feb. 26 | me 
Purtle Creek Turtle Creek Bank & Trust | Turtle Creek Savings & Succeeds. Feb. 9 200, 100,000|W. H. Semmens, Jr.|H. F. Schultz, Treas 
Co. 60-734 | Trust Co. } 5 
Warren Warren Bank & Trust Co. /|Warren Savings Bank & Reorganization 300, 180,000/W. W. Beaty H. N. Elmquist 
60-458 Trust Co. Rep. Feb. 2 





C. Maurer 


Harold Tippett 


. Lewis 
| 


South Dakota ; 
Vermillion First National Bank in |First National Bank & Title Eff. Feb. 23 | eet 1.3. Is i. K. Brosius 
Vermillion | Trust Co. 
Wakonda ‘Security State Bank 78-412 ic itizens State Bank, Irene (Moved and 33 700) “ ‘ |E. A. Eystad 
changed title | 
| Rep. Feb. 5 
Texas 


Breckenridge First National Bank in |First National Bank Will succeed. 35, |M. E. Daniel |\O, A, Gillmore 
Breckenridge 88-966 | New charter | | 
} issued Feb. 24 | 
George West First National Bank in |First National Bank Will succeed. 50, ae ....|C. L. Tullis . B. Rucker 
George West (closed 8—1-32) New charter | 
a7 | issued Feb. 17 | . 
Plainview City National Bank 88-2160 |Plainview State Bank Will succeed. t Dan Royall i. H. Shriber 
New charter 
issued Feb. 19 
Utah | 


Bingham Canyon |First Security Bank of U tah,| First Security Bank of Succeeds. 
N. A. (Branch of Ogden) | Bingham Eff. Dec. 23 
Logan \First Security Bank of Utah,/Thatcher Bros. Banking Co. Succeeds. 
| N. A. (Branch of Ogden) Eff. Dec. 23 
Magna |First Security Bank of Utah,|First Security Bank Succeeds. 
A. (Branch of Ogden) Eff. Dee. 23 | 
Ogden First Security Bank of Utah,|First National Bank and Consolidation 3,410,000) 2,732,129 | 
N. A. 97-6 First Savings Bank Eff. Dec. 23 Surplus, 
| Profits and 
Reserves 
Provo First Security Bank of Utah,|First Security Bank Succeeds. 
N. A. (Branch of Ogden) | Eff. Dec, 23 
| | 
Richmond First Security Bank of Utah,|First Security Bank Succeeds 
N. A. (Branch of Ogden) | Eff. Dec. 23 





Vermont 


FEnosburg Falls Enosburg Falls National |First National Bank Will succeed. 50,000 iW. R. Ovitt G. FE. Hubbard 
Bank 58-89 New Charter 


issued Feb. 4 


Virginia 
opewell State Planters Bank & Trust|State Planters Bank Succeeds ; ; 

Co. (Branch of Richmond)| Eff. Feb. 24 | 
68-703 | | 

Washington | 
Auburn Auburn National Bank |The Auburn National Bank Will succeed. 50, ind ark ek lw, A. Heath C. F. Anderson 

98-380 New charter 

issued Feb. 28 | | 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 


Strate & Town Transit NUMBER 


First National Bank of 
Seattle (Branch of Seattle) 
98-347 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Seattle) 98-85 | 


ashington 
Mount Vernon 


Renton 


West Virginia : 
Elkins Tygarts Valley National 
Bank 69-112 

Oak Hill First National Bank of 
Oak Hill 69-408 


Webster Springs 


| Webster Springs National 
| Bank 69-316 , 


| 

Wisconsin 
Aniwa 

ing and Disbursing Station | 

of Wittenberg) | 


Bowler 


ing and Disbursing Station | 
of Wittenberg) 


DeForest DeForest- Morrisonville 
| Bank 
| 
Dresser Junction 
ing and Disbursing Station! 
of Luck) 


Eland 


ing and Disbursing Station | 
of Wittenberg) 


North Prairie 
(Receiving and Disbursing | 
Station) 


Prairie du Chien _Prairie City Bank 79-236 \St 


Prairie du Chien _ Prairie City Bank 79-236 


Soldiers Grove Peoples State Bank 
(Receiving and Disburs- 


Station) 


West Bend 


Skagit National Bank 
First National Bank 

Elkins National Bank and | Will succeed. 
Oak Hill National Bank 


|First National Bank |Will canst 


Citizens State Bank (Receiv-| Farmers Tri-County Bank, 


Fidelity State Bank (Receiv-|Bank of Dresser Junction, 


Citizens State Bank (Receiv-|Eland State Bank, Eland, 


First National Bank Bs 


Former NAME How CHANGE | 





\Succeeds. 
Eff. Feb. 19 


Suceeeds. 
Eff. Feb. 5 


Peoples National Bank New charter 

| issued Feb. 13 
| Reorganization. 
age issued) 
Feb. 


New charter | 
| issued Feb. 19 


Taken over and | 
operated asa | 
Receiving and | 
Disbursing Sta- 
tion. Rep. 

Feb. 27 


Aniwa, taken over by Citi- 
zens State Bank, Witten- 
berg } 


Citizens State Bank (Receiv- IF armers State Bank, Bowler,/Taken over and 


taken over by Citizens 


operated as a) 
State Bank, Wittenberg 


Receiving and| 
Disbursing St a-| 
tion Rep. Feb.} 
| 27 


|Bs ank of DeForest and Mor- Ic onsolidation 


risonville State Bank, Rep. Feb. 14 
Morrisonville | 
|Merged and oper-|. 
| ated as a Re- 
ceiving and Dis- 
bursingStation. 
Rep. Feb. 5 
'Taken over and 
operated as a 
Receiving and 
Disbursing Sta- 
tion. Rep. Feb. 





Dresser Junction, with Fi- 


delity State Bank, Luck 
| 


taken over by Citizens 
State Bank, Wittenberg 


State Bank of Genesee Depot} North Prairie State Bank with Me ae and o 


State Bank of Genesee 
Depot 


rated as a Re- 
ceiving and Dis- 
bursing Station 
Rep. Feb. 19 

| Merger 
Eff. Feb. 12 


ate Bank of Eastman, 
Eastman with Prairie City 
Bank, Prairie du Chien 


Lynxville State Bank, Lynx-| Merger 


ville with Prairie City 
Bank, Prairie du Chien 


Eff. Feb. 13 


First National Bank, Soldiers! Purchased assets 


Grove and operated as 
a Receiving and 
Disbursing Sta- 
tion Eff. Feb. 7 

Purchased 35% of}. . 
assets and re- 
mainder went 
into Trust Fund 


ank of West Bend 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


+ Indicates Press Report 


2 National Banks; 1 State Bank 


State & Town NaME or Bank 


Minnesota 
Kenyon 
Pennsylvania 


oy phan 


Eutawv —- 


t*First National Bank 
t*National Bank of Olyphant 


tEutawville Depository 


Banks Reported Closed 
with closing dates and transit numbers. 
ARIZONA 


Bisbee—Bank of Bisbee. 
tary liquidation Feb. 19. 


ARKANSAS 

Gould—Bank of Gould. 
tary liquidation Jan. 9 

CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim—Anaheim First National Bank. 
90-751—Jan. 16. In hands of Receiver. 
Byron—American Trust Co. (Byron 
Branch) 90-559—Discontinued. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—United States 
Bank. 


91-17—Volun- 


81-621—Volun- 


Savings 
15-64—-In Receivership Feb. 10. 
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CaPiTaL 


SuRPLUS «& 


PRoFits CORRESPONDENT 


50,000 $ 


000 
25,000. 


100,000 


2,500|..........|M. M. Hinnant, 
J. L. Hinnant, 


Pres. 
Cash 


IDAHO 
tigby—Rigby National Bank. 92- 
liquidation. Rep. Feb. 21. 


ILLINOIS 


Amboy—First National Bank. 70-1136 
Liquidated by Receiver Feb. 5. 

Camp Point—Peoples Bank. 70-818— 
Liquidating. To be out of business by 
Mar. 1. 

Carthage—Hancock County National 
Bank. 70-595—Liquidated by Conserva- 
tor Jan. 22. 

Charleston—The National Trust Bank. 
70- gO ge mae by Conservator Jan. 
12 eg -ay 4 by Charleston National 
Bank, 20 


Flossmoor—Flossmoor State Bank. 
2126—To begin liquidation Feb. 26 

Naperville—First National Bank. 70-477 

—Liquidated by Conservator Jan. 12. 


272—In 


1934 


CaPITAL 


$ 150,000 ’. H 


50,000 


50,000 L. E 


Surpitus & 


Pacers PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 


F. C. Pickering, 
Manager 


E. L. Blaine, Jr., 
Manager 


Barron e. M. Morris 


$ 10,000C. W. Dillon ©. V. Vilson 


Davis C. W. Seeley 


6,1600. J. Boehm J. Kuhlman 


Royal—Royal State Sank. 70-1561—In : 
liquidation through First National 
Bank, Ogden. Rep. Feb. 10. 

Trenton—First National Bank. 70-690— 
In process of liquidation. Rep. Feb. 5. 

Winchester—Farmers State Bank. 70- 
2042—In liquidation. Rep. Feb. 12. 


INDIANA 

Brookston—Bank of Brookston, ( 
604—Discontinued active business. 
Going into liquidation. Rep. Feb. 10. 

Burket—*Bank of Seward. 71-976—Feb. 


28. 
Chalmers—Citizens State Bank. 71-658— 
71-1191— 


Inc. 71- 


Feb. 5. 

Griffith—*Griffith State Bank. 
Feb. 24. 

Jasonville—First National 
—Liquidating. 
Rep. Feb. 12. 

a State Bank of Kempton. 
ii-é —F le 

Linton—First National Bank. 71-312—In 
Receivership. Reported Feb. 


Logansport—Logansport Loan & Trust 
Co. 71-128—Feb 

Michigantow n—Peoples State Bank. 71- 
828—Taken over for liquidation Oct. 15. 

Cepgne—<atarme State Bank. 71-872—Feb. 


71-975— 


Bank. 71-791 
In hands of Receiver. 


Perrysville—Perr 
In liquidation Jan. ’ 
Pleasant Lake—First State Bank. 71- 

1056—Feb. 14. 
Williams—Williams Bank. 71-1225—Vol- 
untary liquidation. Rep. Feb. 23. 
has ~ ~5y Wipes State Bank. 71-975-— 
eb. 5 
Wolcottville—The State Bank of Wol- 
cottville. 71-653—Feb. 5. 


ysville Bank. 
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IOWA 


Alexander—Alexander Savings Bank. 72- 
1169—Placed in Receivership Feb. 10. 

Baxter—*Peoples State Savings hy 

2-947—Placed in Receivership Mar. 3. 

Clear Lake—First National Bank. 72-403 
—Liquidated -< § Conservator. Reorgan- 
izing new ban Rep. Feb. 26. 

Deloit—State Savings Bank. 72-1765— 
Placed in Receivership Feb. 24. 

Grundy Center—Grundy County National 
Bank. 72-506—Liquidated _ by Conserva- 
tor. Replaced by Grundy National Bank. 
Rep. Feb. 26. 

Lenox—First National Bank. 72-526— 
Liquidated by Conservator. To be re- 
pees by First National Bank in 

enox Mar. 1. 

Milo—Citizens Bank. 
Reported Feb. 13. 

Nevada—The Nevada National Bank. 72- 
372—Liquidated by Conservator. To be 
replaced by the Nevada National Bank. 
Rep. Feb. 26. 

St. Charles—St. 
72-1055—Jan. 


KANSAS 


Mont Ida—Mont Ida State Bank. 83-1106 
—In_ liquidation. Rep. Feb. § 

Ness City—First National Bank. 83-461 
—Insolvent Feb. 21 and placed in Re- 
ceivership. 

Wayne—Wayne State Bank. 83-1077—In 

— To be liquidated about 
pr. 


KENTUCKY 
Greenup—First National Bank. 73-354— 
In hands of Receiver for liquidation. 
Receiver appointed Feb. 29.600 
ion —_ 


Murray—First National Bank. 
In hands of Receiver Nov. 23. 


LOUISIANA 


Berwick—Bank of Morgan City & Trust 
Co. (Branch) 84-149—Discontinued. 
Rep. Feb. 19. 

Castor—Castor State Bank. 84-274—In 
liquidation. Rep. Feb. 17. 

Cheneyville—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. oe of Alexandria) 84-160— 


72-955—Liquidating. 


Charles Savings Bank. 
29. 


Jan. 2. 
Delhi—Macon Ridge National Bank. 84- 
317—Receiver appointed Feb. 21. 
Gibsland—First National Bank in Gibs- 
land. 84-180—In Receivership Dec. 31. 
Independence—Tangipahoa Bank & Trust 
ne (Branch of Hammond) 84-352— 
an. 


4. 
Kentwood—tTangipahoa Bank & Trust 
ag (Branch of Hammond) 84-193—Jan. 


liquidation. Reported Mar. 2. 
Madisonville—Covington Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of ovington) 84-201— 
Jan. 4. 
Morgan City—Peoples State & Savings 
_ 84-47—-In liquidation. Rep. Feb. 


MAINE 


Danforth—Danforth Trust Co. 52-248— 
Receiver appointed Jan. 25. 

Houlton—Farmers National Bank. 52-105 
—In hands of Receiver Jan. 9. 

Van Buren—First National Bank. 52-235 
—In Receivership Jan. 31 


MARYLAND 


Essex—Union Trust Co. of Maryland 
(Branch) 65-289—Discontinued Dec. 18. 

Stockton—Stockton Bank. 65-204—-In 
liquidation. Rep. Feb. 28. 


MICHIGAN 


Applegate—State Bank of Applegate. 
548—Receiver appointed Feb. 21 
Battle Creek—Old-Merchants 
Bank & Trust Co. 74-73—Liquidating 

Rep. Feb. 26. 

Coldwater—Coldwater National Bank. 
74-227—Liquidating. Rep. Feb. 26. To 
be succeeded by new bank. 

Crump—Crump Bank of W. S. Fothering- 
—_ (Private) 74-612—In Receiver- 
s 

Grant Rapids—American Home Senmetty 
Bank. 74-16—In liquidation. Rep. Mar 

Grand Ra eee -Wyoming State 

Bank. 74-18—In Receivership Jan. 10. 

Hillsdale—First National Bank. 74-269— 
Liquidated by Conservator. Rep. Feb. 
26. To be succeeded by new bank. 

Howell—First National Bank. 74-1055— 
Liquidated by Conservator. Rep. Feb. 
26. To be succeeded by new bank. 

Lansing—Capital National Bank. 74-68— 
Receiver appointed March 13. 

Muskegon Heights—First State Savings 
Bank. 74-972—In liquidation Feb. 20. 

Nunica—Nunica State Bank. 74-899—In 
hands of Receiver Jan. 26. 

Rockwood—Rockwood State Bank. 74- 
815—-Receiver appointed Feb. 21. 


MINNESOTA 


Averill—Averill State Bank. 75-1530-— 
Voluntary liquidation Feb. 28. 
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74- 


National 


Mankato—Citizens Loan & Trust Co. 
40—In liquidation. Rep. Feb. 24. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Noxapater—Bank of Noxapater (Branch) 
85-360—Discontinued Feb. 15. 


MISSOURI 


Caruthersville—Bank of Caruthersville. 
80-229—Feb. 28. 

Martin City—Martin City State Bank. 
80-1092—Feb. 21. 

Webster Groves—*First National 
in Webster Groves. 
appointed Mar. 1 


NEBRASKA 


Aurora—First Trust Co. 
liquidation. Rep. Feb. 19. 
Bagesten—Sank of Barnston. 


75- 


Bank 
80-122—Receiver 


76-1168—In 


: 76-611— 

Bellwood—Bank of Bellwood. 76-651— 
Liquidating. Reported Feb. 15 

¢ a on Valley State Bank. 
i0- aun . 

Mclean—Melsan State Bank. 76-803— 
Voluntary liquidation. Depositors paid 
in full. Rep. Feb. 13. 

North Platte—Goodman-Buckley Trust 
Co. 76-1281—Closed June 30. In hands 
of Federal Bankruptcy Court. 

Randolph—Security National Bank. 76- 
224—-In hands of Receiver. Rep. Feb. 


19. 
Red Cloud—State Bank of Red Cloud. 76- 
168—Feb. 8. 
Union—Bank of Union. 76-894—Fen. 26. 
Waterloo—State Bank of Waterloo. 76- 
1293—Voluntary liquidation through 
Farmers State Bank, Elkhorn, Feb. 19. 
vee Bank. 76-530—Feb. 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus—First National Bank. 55-688 
—lIn_ liquidation Dec. 15. 

East Rutherford—First National Bank. 
55-536—In hands of Receiver Mar. 1. 
Fairview—First National Bank. 55-570— 
Liquidated. Acceptable assets to be 
— to a new bank at Cliffside 

ark. 


NEW MEXICO 
zallup—First National Bank. 95-172—In 
hands of Receiver. Rep. Feb. 12. 

NEW YORK 

OR Bank of Clay’ville. 

50-990—Dec. 

Hempstead—First National Bank. 50-447 
—tIn Receivership Feb. 13. 

eee National Bank. 50- 

1028—Receiver appointed Dec. 7. 

Syracuse—Salt a National Bank. 
50-34—-In Receivership Jan. 22. 

West Seneca (Buffalo P. O.)—Seneca Na- 
tional Bank. 50-1118—Receiver ap- 
pointed Feb. 7. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Industrial Bank of Mecklen- 
gure: Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Mar. 

Cleveland—Citizens Bank. 66-572—In 
liquidation Feb. 13. 

Creswell—Bank of Creswell. 66-337—In 
liquidation Feb. 7. 

Dallas—Bank of Dallas. 66-338—Taken 
over for liquidation Feb. 26. 

Faison—Bank of Faison. 66-353—Taken 
over for liquidation Feb. 16. 

Forest City—lIndustrial Loan & Invest- 

aes Bank. Voluntary liquidation Mar. 


Harmony—Harmony Banking & Trust 
+. —— over for liquidation 
ar. 3. 
Hayesville—Clay County Bank. 66-370— 
Dec. 16. 
Maiden—Maiden Bank. 66-389—Feb. 15. 
Mount Airy—Bank of Mount Airy. 66-161 
—Feb. 20 
66-636— 


66-702— 


Newport—Bank 
Feb. 5. 

Seagrove—Bank of Sea 
Voluntary liquidation 


of Newport. 


rove. 
an. 16. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Marmarth—First National Bank. 77-651 
—In_ Receivership Dec. 8. 
Rock Lake—First National Bank. 77-683 


—Dec. In Receivership. 


OHIO 


Alliance—Workmens Bank. 56-188— 
Closed for liquidation Feb. 

Bryan—Union Savings Bank. 56-531— 

losed for liquidation Feb. 20. 

Haskins—Farmers Savings Bank Co. 56- 
983—Closed for liquidation Jan. 16. 

Morral—Morral Banking Co. - is5— 
Closed for liquidation Jan. 15 


OKLAHOMA 


Ames—Farmers State Bank. 86-558—Sus- 
pended Feb. 12. 

Boynton—American State Bank. 86-497— 
In liquidation Feb. 5. 


Lucien—BPank of Lucien. 86-817—Feb. 5. 

Mannsville—Mannsville State Bank. 86- 
1027—In liquidation. Rep. Feb. 5. 

Waynoka—First National Bank. ~~ 363— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Feb. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Burnham—First National Bank. 60-1495 
—Receiver appointed Jan. 19. 

Darby—First National Bank. 60-1128— 
Receiver appointed Jan. 23. 

East Berlin—East Berlin National Bank 
60-1040—In liquidation. Rep. Dec. 27, 
To be replaced by a new bank. 

Johnstown—First National Bank. 60-103 
—Placed in Receivership Feb. 5. 

Oxford—Farmers National Bank. 60-884 
—Receiver appointed Feb. 27. 

Philadelphia—Mt. Airy National Bank. 
3-216—Placed in Receivership Jan. 15. 

Salisbury—Citizens State Bank. 60-1466 
—In hands of Receiver Nov. 29. _ 

Seven Valleys—Seven Valleys National 
Bank. 60-1331—-Receiver appointed Jan, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bennettsville—Bank of Marlboro. 67-154 


McColl—Citizens Depository ine. Out of 


business. Rep. Feb. 23. 


TENNESSEE 
McKenzie—Commercial Bank. 87-218—In 
liquidation Feb. 


TEXAS 


Ellinger—First State Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Oct. 16. 

Proctor—State Bank of Proctor. 88-1241 
—Voluntary liquidation Nov. 22. Com- 
pleted Jan. 1. 

San Antonio—Commercial National Bank. 
30-13—In liquidation Jan. 31. 


88-1475— 


UTAH 
Heber—Bank of Heber City. 97-70—Aug. 
9 


ov. 


VIRGINIA 
Coeburn—First National I sank. 


Receiver appointed Feb. 27. 


68-339— 


WASHINGTON 

Deer Park—First State Bank. 
Feb. 13 i 

Malden—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 98-154—Voluntary liquidation 
Feb. 10. 

Vancouver—United States National Bank. 
98-36—In liquidation. Rep. Feb. 12. 


98-233— 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Middlebourne—United Bank of Middle- 
bourne. 69-230—In Receivership Sept. 
23. 


WISCONSIN 


Downsville—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 79-929—Suspended Mar. l. 

West Allis—First National Bank. 79-715 
—Receiver appointed Feb. 9. 

West Wrightstown—Peoples Bank_ of 
Wrightstown. 79- 901-_Suspended Mar. 
» i 


Peru, Neb. Discovers Cash Value 
Of Local Banking Service 


The town of Peru, Neb. is without bank- 
ing facilities. Believing that such a 
condition means greater expense, loss of 
business, and considerable inconvenience, 
the local Kiwanis Club recently made a 
survey among business men and residents. 
The resulting figures are striking evidence 
of the community service rendered by 4 
bank. 

Business men make 150 trips per month 
to the nearest banking point at a cost of 
$1.20 per trip, or a total of $180. 

Total trips by residents of Peru and 
vicinity, 200 per month, $240. 


This makes a total expense of $420 per 
month. The business men estimate a loss 
of at least 20% in business, while there has 
been a depreciation in property values of 
10%, with a much greater decrease antici- 
pated if the situation continues. 
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Blue Book Attorneys 
Cover the World 


Dunedin is a small town on the east 
coast of the southern island of New 
Zealand, the last post of civilization 
visited by Admiral Byrd in 1928 before 
leaving on the final lap of his first trip 
to the south pole. 


It is an out-of-the-way place to have 
a collection. But, if you have one 
there, Messrs. Duncan and MacGregor, 
Blue Book Attorneys recommended as 
competent to handle all legal-financial 
matters referred to that territory, will 
serve you promptly and efficiently. 


In fact, there are Blue Book Attor- 
neys all over the world. No matter 
whether you have pending legal busi- 
ness in Dunedin, New Zealand, Dune- 
din, Fla., or any other place, look for 
the town in the Bank Recommended 


Attorney section of your new Blue 
Book and you will find the name of a 
reliable Attorney who will give you 
the same kind of service to which you 
are accustomed at home. 


The Bank Recommended Attorney 
section of Ranp MCNatiy Bankers 
Directory is the highest class and 
most complete law list of its kind in 
print. Every Attorney listed has 
been recommended by his bank as 
reliable and thoroughly seasoned in 
bank work. 


Send your next claim to a Blue 
Book Attorney, attaching one of the 
blue coupons bound in front of the 
section. Then the Attorney will rec- 
ognize it as a Blue Book claim and 
give it preference. 


Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 


The Bankers Blue Book 
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Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


KPORTS on individual Joint 

Stock Land Banks, based on 

the last quarterly statements, are now 
available. 


For convenience, you may check 
in the right hand column the reports 
desired. 


The Reports, compiled by our as- 
sociate The Municipal Yardstick, are 
especially prepared for us. 


There will be no cost or obligation 
to you if your request is made direct 
to us. 


C) AtLanta or ATLANTA, Ga, 

2) Atiantic or Ration, N.C. 

(] Burtncton or Des Mornes, Iowa 

(CJ Cavrrorni or San Francisco, Cat. 

CL) Curcaco or Cuicaco, ILLiNors 

(J Datias or Dattas, Texas 

() Denver or Denver, Coto, 

(J Des Mornes or Des Moines, Iowa 

(J First Carotrnas or Cotumsta, S. C. 

() First or Fort Wayne, Ino. 

(] First or Montcomery, Axa. 

C) First or New Organs, La. 

(] First Texas or Hovston, Texas 

C) First Trust or Curcaco, Itt, 

(CJ Frercuer or Inpranapotis, Inp, 

( Fremont or Lincoin, Nes, 

CL) Greensrter or Covineton, Va. 

() Greenssoro or Greenssono, N.C. 

C] Iturwots or Montice1o, Itt, 

C) Ivtrnors-Mipwest or Epwarpsvitte, Itt. 
(C) Inpranapouis oF [nDIANAPOLIs, IND, 

CL] Iowa or S1ovux Crry, Iowa 

C) Kentucky or Lexrneton, Ky. 

() Larayetre or LArAyette, [Np 

(0 Lancoin or Lincotn, NEB. 

(] Lovisvit.e or Lovisvit1e, Ky. 

CL) Maryianp-VircrniA or Battimore, Mp, 
(CD Minneapotis-Trust or MINNEAPOLIS 

(] Mississtpr1 or Mempuis, Tenn. 

(C) New York or Rocuester, N. Y. 

(] Nortu Carona or Durnam, N.C, 7 
C) Orecon-WAsHINGTON OF PorTLAND, ORE. 
(J Pactric Coast or Portianp, Ore, 

C) Pactric Coast or Sart Lake City, Uran 
( Paciric Coast or San Francisco, Cat, 
() PENNSYLVANIA OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
(C) Puoenrx or Kansas Crry, Mo. 

(] Poromac or Wasuinorton, D.C. 

(] Saw Antonio or San Antonio, Texas 
(J SovrHern Minnesota or MINNEAPOLIS 
C) Sr. Louis or Str. Lovis, Missouri 

(C] S. W. or Lirrre Rock, Ark. 

C] Tennessee or Mempuis, Tenn. 

) Union or Dertrorr, Micu. 

(] Unron or Lovtsvitie, Ky, 

(] Union Trust or InpDIANAPOLIs, IND. 

C) Vircrnra-Caroirna or NorFoik, VA, 

(] Vircrn1an or CHARLEstown, W. Va. 
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